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—~<pj— 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


ISAIAH’S VISION : 
A Sermon ; 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH SUTCLIFFE, A. I. 


Isatan vi, 1—8. 

“Tn the year that king Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphims: each 
one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twain he did fly. And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory. And the posts of the door 
moved at the voice of him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then 
said I, Wo is me! for I am undone; for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, tlie 
Lord of hosts. Then flew one of the seraphims unto me, having a live coal in his 
hand, which he had taken with the tongs from off the altar: and he laid it upon 
my mouth, ahd said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin is purged. Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me.” 


TuE first cares of heaven are over the church. The ark of 
the covenant was placed before the mercy seat ; for the Almighty 
never loses sight of his faithful word. During the infancy of 
society, if a patriarch were to be directed in his way, or pre- 
served from danger, “the Lord was always on his right hand, 
that he should not be moved.” In like manner, when the church 
in later times was to be covered from some impending calamity, 
the oppressors to be punished, or an expiring religion revived, 
he always interposed in a manner suited to the occasion.— 
Isaiah’s prophecies are arranged often without order, and 
mostly without a date; but here it is said, “Inthe year that 
Uzziah died,” he saw the Lord sitting on a throne, high and 
lifted up. The death of a king was an eventful crisis to the 
Hebrew church; it being sometimes uncertain whether the 
new monarch would be faithful to the Lord, or espouse the 
cause of idols. 

The great and good Uzziah was the twelfth prince of David’s 
house. He was called to the throne at the age of sixteen, and 
was happy in having Zachariah for a minister, whose virtues 
equalled his wisdom. This young prince lived to sway the 
sceptre for fifty-two years, and his whole reign was attended 
with glory and prosperity, not equalled siace the days of David 
and of Solomon. Though he had but half the territory of those 
princes, yet he subdued Philistia, vanquished the Arabians, and 
reduced the Edomites and the Amorites to their ancient tribute ; 
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and having fortified Elath, he re-opened the Indian trade, and 
extended his dominion to the river of Egypt. The interior, 
with regard to population, agriculture, and defence, corre- | 
sponded with its exterior glory. In a word, the character of 
this prince had but one blemish: in the zenith of his prosperity, 
a period when mortals often err, he presumed to exercise the 
rights of the first-born by burning incense, which had been sur- 
rendered by the covenant of Sinai to Aaron, that he might be a 
more illustrious type of Jesus Christ. Had the king wished to 
. be useful, the liberty of prophesying being open, he might have 

‘declared the righteousness of God in the great congregation.— 

For this he was prars with a leprosy, which excluded him 
from the temple he had thus profaned. 

On the death of this much-lamented prince, the father of his 
people, and glory of Israel, the Lord sent Isaiah to bring a scorn- 
ful and very rebellious nation to proper sentiments ; for grace 
watches occasions to do the people good. He was wishful the 
more to impress the heart while the nation were solemn, pen- 
sive, and affected by the recent stroke of his arm. Let us also, 
my brethren, endeavour to profit by a particular attention to the 
sublimity of the vision, and the dignified character of the pro- 
phet’s mission; and, secondly, by superadding a few improves 
ments, 

I. The scene of the vision is exhibited in the temple, and pro- 
bably, like that of St. Paul, opened on the prophet while engaged 
in prayer. ‘I saw the Lord,” says Isaiah, ‘sitting on a throne, 
high and lifted up.” What then is the death of princes, yea, the 
best of princes? ‘The Lord sitteth above the water floods, 
and reigneth a King for ever.” ‘He is great in Zion: she 
shall not be moved.” : 

Above the throne stood the seraphim, the burning ones, four 
in number, as seen by Ezekiel ; each having four faces, resem- 
bling the man, the lion, the ox, the eagle; and each a kjng in 
his kind. They surround the chariot of glory, which moved 
while its wheels seemed not to revolve ; as is the appearance of 

idence. Those seen by St. John were full of eyes within 
and without. In this vision each seraph had six wings: “ with 
twain he covered his face ;” as not daring to gaze on the un- 
created glory. ‘ With iwain he covered his feet ;” words of 
modesty and of humility; for, though his walk was perfect, 
there was nothing worthy of God to see. With the cherubim 
were associated the celestial train, thousands:of thousands, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand. His. glory filled the temple ; 
skirted with a dark cleud, as in Egypt, to the rebellious. 

The convocation of angels around the throne was immediately 
followed by the worship of the whole celestial choir. One 
seraph on the right cried, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts ; the whole earth is full of his glory :” another cried on 
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the left, “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” Here the Supreme Being is adored 
as the thrice holy Lord and God. The hallowed name of the 
Divinity is on various occasions thrice repeated ; as in the form 
of benediction which God commanded the Israelites to use.— 
“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; the Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift 
upon thee the light of his countenance.” (Num. vi.) ‘ By the 
word of the Lord the heavens were made, and the host of them 
by the breath” or spirit ‘of his mouth.” (Ps. xxxiii, 6.) The 
Messiah, who existed and spake from the beginning, and was 
sent by the Lord God and his Spirit, says, “ Oh that thou hadst 
hearkened unto my commandments!” «J will mention the 
lovingkindness of the Lord towards the house of Israel. In all 
their afflictions he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them; but they rebelled, and vexed his Holy Spirit.” (Is. 
xviii, Ixiii.) What can be inferred from these texts, but that 
the Messiah existed “before his works of old ?” that he was the 
Mediator of the new covenant? that he was here adored by the 
seraphim in the triune God, blessed for ever? For “these things 
Isaiah spake when hg saw his glory.” (John xii, 41.) 

It should not escape remark, that when the seraphim cry, 
‘* Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts,” they have a special 
regard to the sanctity of God in the visitations of providence, 
and the characters of religion. When they add, “ The whole 
earth is full of thy glory,” they revere his judgments and mag- 
nify his grace. They forget not the infinite perfections of the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of him who was, and is, and is to 
come; but seeing with eyes more enlightened than mortals, they 
know that the happiness of intelligent beings is most augmented 
by contemplating the Divine purity. In this they are models for 
us: the gospel as well as the law says, “ Ye shall be holy; for 
the Lord your God is holy.” . 

‘The posts of the door moved at the voice of him that cried, 
and the house was filled with smoke.” The shaking of the 
earth has been a very constant attendant on the special pre- 
sence of God. When he went forth for the salvation of his 
people, the earth shook and trembled, the everlasting hills were 
moved. The same signs followed at the resurrection of the 
Lord, and attended the prayers of the apostles ; (Acts iv, 16 ;) 
figurative, no doubt, that the gospel should shake the world by 
the power of truth and grace. 

The effects of this vision on Isaiah’s mind correspond with 
the feelings of other prophets who have seen the Most High 
“‘ sitting on the cherubim,” and making the mountains to trem- 
ble. He was abased to the verge of despair. This being a 
moment for the reception of impressions, rather than for reflec- 
tion, he was, it would seem, not in the least aware that this 
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vision ranked him with the first of the prophets, and was de- 
signed to make him the best of men. Viewing his sins and those 
of the people in the mirror of unspotted holiness, he identifies 
himself in common with them as sinners of the Gentiles, to whom 
he applies the epithet of ‘“‘unclean lips.” For me and so pollu- 
ted a people to dwell in the glory of the Lord, and join the choirs 
of heaven, is altogether impossible. ‘Wo is me, for I am un- 
done. 1 have seen the King, the Lord of hosts. No man can 
see his face and live.” 

But God justifies those who condemn themselves, and com- 
forts those that mourn. Mercy is the first delight of heaven, and 
messages of mercy are the joy of angels. ‘Then flew one of © 
the seraphim unto me, having in his hand a live coal that he had 
taken with the tongs from off the altar, and laid it upon my 
mouth, and said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips ; thine iniquity 
is put away, and thy sin is expiated.” The way of heaven is 
first to humble, and then to hallow the prophet, and thus prepare 
him anew for his work. The usefulness of ministers is intimately 
connected with their living and walking in the Spirit ; and being 
in God’s hands as instruments in the hands of workmen. 

The prophet is now touched with the fire of divine love; the 
prophet sunk before in desponding diffidence. On hearing of a 
new mission to his country, though it was to men who erred 
through wine, to scornful men that ruled the people and mocked 
the prophets, yet he says, “‘ Here am I; Lord, send me.” And 
the Lord said, “Go thou, and say to this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not ; see ye indeed, but perceive not ; make gross 
the heart of this people; make their ears dull, lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
hearts, and be converted, and I should heal them.” St. Paul 
quotes this passage from the Septuagint, where the reading 
shows the badness of men in rejecting grace, and the justice of 
God in finally withholding what they have abused. ‘ The heart 
of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes have they closed ; lest they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and be converted, and I should heal them,” Acts xxviii, 27. 

In this message God speaks like himself: he talks not of 
mercy to those who mock his messengers, and glory in their 
shame. He speaks like a judge, holding the sword of vengeance 
in one hand, and the trembling balance in the other. To scorn- 
ful men there was but an inferential hope of pardon, arising from 
the long suffering of God, and the delay of his judgments. Thus 
Jonah cried against the bloody and cruel Assyrians, against the 
rejoicing city, “‘ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed ;” 
arousing conscience from its slumbers, to make the faithful echo 
of the prophet’s voice. 

But evangelical prophecies extend their regards from objects 
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which are near to ages more remote: here they regard the con- 
tempt which this nation would show to the prophets prior to the 
Babylonian captivity, and their final blindness and obduracy in 
the rejection of the Messiah. In the latter sense, the text is six 
times cited in the New Testament, besides other correspondent 
passages. The King, the Lord of hosts, seems to say to the 
ardent prophet, Go, go, Isaiah; go, and ‘announce the future 
blindness of this people ;”* that they may be humbled by the 
consequence of their sin on posterity; and that the strongest 
evidences of the truth of the gospel may be inferred from their 
defection, and the visitations of heaven in their final dispersion. 

The conduct of Providence towards men who finally reject 
the truth is of a most instructive character. The Jews, chapter 
the fifth, are charged at large with shutting their own eyes, and 
hardening their own hearts, by contemptuously replying to the 
menaces of judgment, “ Let the Lord make speed, and hasten 
his work.” The evils which afflict mankind proceed not from 
the Lord, but from themselves. ‘* He causes all men,” as The- 
ophylact observes,t ‘to discover his Being and perfections from 
the works of nature ; he enlightens every man that cometh inte 
the world. The ruin of the Jews did not proceed from their not 
seeing the miracles of our Saviour ; but from blinding themselves, 
and reproaching him that wrought them. Thus in seeing they 
did not perceive.” y 

The prophet, now alarmed at the angry aspects of an aveng- 
ing God, ventures to ask how long this sentence of blindness 
and obduracy should remain. He was answered, “ Until the 
cities should be devastated, and the houses left without inhabit- 
ant ; and till the land should be utterly destitute.” But it was 
graciously added, “That a tenth should return to their Jand, and 
be as the ilex, or as the teak and the oak ;” both strong and 
hardy trees, which survive the rigours of the tempest ; a holy 
seed zealous of the law, to reorganise the nation. The prophet 
looks farther, and foretels that the remnant, the Christian rem- 
nant, when darkness of the grossest kind should cover the 
nation, should be the holy seed, to adorn the earth with verdure 
and beauty, and make the desert places like the garden of the 
Lord, till the whole earth should be filled with his glory. 


(Po be concluded in our next) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


= 
The Substance of an Address delivered by the Rev. Samvet Lucey to the Conference 
of Local Preachers assembled at Sharon, Connecticut, Oct. 17, 1825. 
Published by request of said Conference. 
BreTHREN—It is your business applications of the candidates for 
this morning to decide upon the license to preach. This is a work 


* Predic huic populo futuram cecitatem.—Vafablus. 
+ Vide Comment in Matt. xiii, ¥5. 
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which should deeply interest all 
our feelings. Preachers have in 
the discharge of their duties many 
temptations and difficulties to en- 
counter; and some who have com- 
menced with as fair professions as 
any who may appear before you 
to-day, have been “ turned out of 
the way.” As the incipient causes 
of defection are usually slight and 
insinuating, a few thoughts which 
ought constantly to impress our 
minds may not be thought impro- 
per at this time, as well for the 
consideration of those of us who 
have already entered upon the 
werk, as for those who are about 
to enter upon it. 

First of all, we should deeply 
consider the character and claims 
of the cause we have espoused.— 
Methodism, as a means of promo- 
ting pure religion, bears strong 
marks of being eminently the work 
of God; but in nothing are these 
more evident than in the instru- 
ments employed to carry it on. 
They are known to have come in 
general from the plough, the work- 
shop, or some other scene of active 
employment, directly into the field 
of theirlabours, without the tedious 
and expensive preparations of lite- 
rary and theological seminaries.— 
Theye are now in our own country 
more than fourteen hundred tra- 
velling, and at least three times 
that number of local preachers, 
successfully engaged in spreading 
the word of life, opposing popular 
errors, and vindicating the truths 
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liness; and they have at present 
in their communion more than 
three hundred thousand church 
members. These results must be 
owing to some extremely efficient 
cause. Philosophers may specu- 
late, and enemies oppose, but to 
us the legitimate conclusion is that 
the work is of God. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that it has ope- 
rated from the beginning to supply 
its own demands. No expensive 
preparations were made for it. Its 
‘¢chosen advocates” have been first 
made ‘ partakers of the fruit,” and 
then, from an ardent desire that 
others might share in the same 
blessings, they have cheerfully en- 
countered difficulties and sustained 
sacrifices to promote its interests. 
In this labour of love they have 
uniformly professed to be influen- 
ced by a sense of duty; and what 
duty can be more rational than that 
we should employ all the talents 
God has given us in the promotion 
of a cause which has done so much 
for us and for others? If we for- 
get these obligations, so as to act 
with reference to ourselves only, 
then will God forsake us, and we 
shall be fallen indeed. Let us 
then, brethren, carry with us a 
constant sense of the character 
and claims of the cause in which 
we are engaged, and of the im- 
portance of acting in all things 
with a reference to the rational 
duties that are binding upon us. 
We should consider again the 
distinguishing . principles which 


ef the gospel, to the confusion of give force and energy to this 


infidels and gainsayers,—-every 
where raising up societies, and 
preserving an order and discipline 
in them which will not suffer by 
any just comparisons, and glori- 
ously elevating the moral and re- 
ligious character of the Christien 
community towards the standard 
of practical and experimental ho- 





cause. All who duly examine it 
will reckon among these a per- 
manent itinerancy. In this cha- 
racter Methodism commenced its 
operations.’ Its first preachers 
were itinerants. The whole eco- 
nomy has been formed with refer- 
ence to a general and permanent 
missionary systen7; and the labours 











of all the preachers who have given 
themselves wholly to the work have 
been arranged according to such 
a system. It is too obvious to be 
doubted, that the greatest share of 
sufferings and of sacrifices in the 
Christian ministry at the present 
day is to be found in the Me- 
thodist itinerancy. Many, who 
indeed know «very little of the 
numerous and oppressive trials of 
travelling preachers, wonder that 
they should subject themselves to 
be removed with their families 
from place to place, end endure 
all the inconveniences of an un- 
settled life, for the pittance they 
receive. We know full well that 
if they were influenced by the 
motives which are supposed - to 
influence the mass of mankind, 
they would abandon the _ itine- 
rancy to enjoy the comforts and 
advantages of some other mode 
of living. But, ‘constrained by 
the love of Christ” to do all they 
can for the salvation of their fel- 
low men, while their circumstan- 
ces will justify it, they have other 
reasons than personal ease or gain 
for continuing in it. We all see 
how essentially Methodism would 
lose in its efficacy by an abandon- 
ment of the itinerancy. In this 
character it came to our country, 
and found its way to us and our 
families. We have pronounced 
upon the institution as of Divine 
original, and felt that its peculiar 
and substantial results have been 
mostly effected by its systematic 
missionary operations. No real 
service, then, can be rendered to 
the cause, nor any real friendship 
entertained forit, inconsistent with 
this part of its economy. 
Although the itinerancy is an 
essential part of Methodism, there 
are many preachers, you know, 
whose circumstances do not ren- 
der it consistent for them to tra- 
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vel. These support themselves, 
and preach on the sabbath, and at 
other times, as. occasion requires. 
Men who are ‘faithful under such 
circumstances’ must be deemed as 
acting under the influence of the 
most generous feelings and dis- 
interested motives. The secret 
spring of these feelings and mo- 
tives is to be found in their attach- 
ment to the cause. They have a 
just view of the sacrifices and suf- 
ferings of their brethren in the 
itinerancy, and cheerfully endure 
their part to promote the same 
object. These two branches of 

thé ministry, while they are uni- © 
ted in sentiment and feeling, and 
duly exercised with a deep sense 
of their call to the work, are 
essential supports to each other ; 
and the success of the cause de- 
pends much upon their reciprocal 
efforts. Oh, brethren, let us of: 
ten call to mind how warmly our 
hearts were attached to this cause, 
and how exclusively our feelings 
were enlisted to promote its inte: 
rests, when we first tendered our 
services to it. It is only when the 
ardour of these feelings abates that 
individuals in either branch of the 
ministry claim privileges which the 
economy never promised them.— 
Then are they indifferent to the 
responsibilities of their station, stu- 
dying their own ease and temporal 
advantage, and negligent of oppor- 
tunities to do good, because they 
cannot be improved without incon~ 
venience and sacrifice. Oh, how 
dangerous to cherish thesentiment 
that the work of benevolence is not 
to be performed without an imme- 
diate reward. It was of proud 
Pharisees that our Lord said— 
‘‘ They have their reward”—a 
present reward—the gain of the 
world, and the praise of men ;— 
but to his labouring and suffering 
followers he said, ‘‘ Great is your 
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reward in heaven.” Let us keep 
in mind that the work of a faithful 
minister, in view of his ‘‘ recom- 
pense of reward,” must be done 
in the spirit of sacrifice. We 
know that without a preservation 
of ‘first principles,” no system 
can succeed in its operations.— 
Whatever it cost us: then, if we 
would do any thing towards the 
promotion of the cause to which 
we have pledged our services, we 
must carry with us a constant sense 
of the importance of this axiom, 
and act in reference to it. While 
we retain the feelings of respect 
and veneration with which we first 
received the gospel through an 
economy, so admirably calculated 
to carry it into “‘the dark corners 
of the earth,” and for the men who 
had “left all” to bring it to us and 
our neighbours, such will be our 
views, and such our conduct. I 
should do injustice to my own feel- 
ings, not to acknowledge the steady 
attachment to the leading princi- 
ples of the cause in which we all 
profess tobe engaged, which I have 
witnessed in your body. You un- 
aerstand too well theirimportance, 
and desire too ardently their in- 
fluence in reforming the world, 
to cherish an unfriendly feeling 
against them. May the Lord pros- 
per you in your labours of love. 
Another thing which should have 
a permanent place in our feelings 
is our call to the ministry. We 
have adopted it as a correct sen- 
timent, that God calls men to this 
work by a distinct impression of 
his Spirit upon their minds. Our 
Lord said to his apostles, “Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and ordained you, 
that you should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain.” While the doctrines of 
the gospel are brought down to 
accommodate professors whe par- 
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ticipate more in the spirit of the 
world than of Christ, it is not 
wonderful that the same objec- 
tions should be raised against a 
distinct call to the ministry which 
are urged against the direct wit- 
ness of the Spirit in a religious 
experience. From the plainest 
analogy of reasoning, these doc- 
trines must stand or fall together. 
If God make any impressions on 
the mind, they must be destinct, 
or they can be of no use to those 
who receive them; and what obh- 
jections can be raised against a 
distinct call to preach the gospel, 
which will not bear equally upon 
a direct witness of the Spirit that 
we are the children of God? But 
whatever difficulties may occur to 
those whose experience of the in- 
fluences of the Spirit is too feeble 
to aid them in this comparison, 
the godly minister who has felt 
“the burthen of the word of the 
Lord,” has something more than 
theory to confirm him in the fact 
that God calls men to the work of 
preaching the gospel, by a strong 
and direct influence upon their 
minds; and who can doubt it 
when reference is had to theiv 
conduct? This is no new method 
of reasoning in the cause of Chris- 
tianity. The firmness with which 
the apostles withstood opposition 
for preaching the resurrection of 
Christ has long been deemed good 
evidence that their convictions of 
the truth of that event were con- 
clusive in their own minds; and 
what but a clear conviction of a 
call from God can have influenced 
those men to preach, who have 
had to pass through a continued 
scene of opposition and trial ?— 
Witness the first labourers with 
Mr. Wesley. He never suggested 
the thought to them; for such was 
his regard for the order of the esta- 
blished church, that he opposed 











<nem until their success, and the 
evident signs of their being called 
of God, put a period to his oppo- 
sition. A general and decided 
prejudice existed against them, 
which every where exposed them 
to reproach. In view of their 
whole history, who can suppose 
that they would not have remained 
in the capacity of private Chris- 
tians if they had not been influen- 
ced by a strong and distinct con- 
viction that God had called them 
to preach the gospel? But who 
can estimate the strength of this 
conviction, or describe the feel- 
ings of those exercised by it? Al- 
though even friends may discou- 
rage, and a sense of their own in- 
sufficiency oppose a barrier which 
they see no way to pass, yet the 
‘“‘burthen of the word of the Lord” 
continually presses upon their feel- 
ings, following them through the 
labours of the day and the visions 
of the night, and constraining them 
to say, ** Wo is me if I preach not 
the gospel.” Such are the exer- 
cises by which we have professed 
to be influenced. Who of us have 
not declared, when examined on 
our call to preach, that nothing 
could have prevailed on us to enter 
into this work if we could by any 
means have satisfied our conscien- 
ces without it? These are solemn 
professions; and how painful is it 
to find men, after.supplicating the 
privilege to preach under such pro- 
fessions, talking of rights and claims 
every way inconsistent with them, 
and indifferently neglecting the 
duties they involve? What surer 
evidence can they give that either 
they were insincere in their pro- 
fessions, or have lost all sense of 
their call to the work? If such do 
not hedge up the way of others, 
they will do little towards promo- 
ting the cause themselves. It is 
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an interesting consideration that 
God should call a worm of earth, 
by a direct influence upon the 
mind, to be an ambassador to the 
fallen race. Yet such is his eco- 
nomy; and to remove this land- 
mark is to open a door for the 
introduction of a ministry inade- 
quate to the work of evangelizing 
the world. While influenced by a 
deep sense of our call to the work, 
we shall feel that we are not at our 
own disposal, but subject to the 
direction of him who has ‘ com- 
mitted unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation,” whether we meet with 
encouragement or opposition. But 
nothing short of this will sustain 
us in the hour of trial. 

While addressing you on this 
occasion you will not deem it 
improper that I should say a few 
things respecting the institution 
of the district conference. What- 
ever the effect may be, I am satis- 
fied the design was good. It was 
proper that so large a body of mi- 
nisters should be distinguished by 
some formal organization, and pla- 
ced in a situation to do the busi- 
ness which most naturally devolves 
upon them. In this capacity they 
are enabled more effectually to 
identify their views, and to form 
such plans of internal operation 
as shall be best calculated to faci- 
litate their labours. Their ac- 
quaintance with each other is éx- 
tended, their knowledge of each 
other’s gifts is increased, and all 
the cords of friendship which 
unite their hearts are strengthen- 
ed and confirmed. Your present 
feelings justify this statement.— 
How have your spirits been re- 
freshed since you have been toge- 
ther; and with what increasing 
ardour do you look forward for 
still greater blessings! While the 
institution is observed agcording 
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to its true design, there is much 
reason to believe that it will be 
beneficial in its results. 

I cannot take this liberty of ad- 
dressing you without expressing 
the diffidence which I sensibly 
feel, arising from circumstances 
too interesting to pass unnoticed. 
Some of your venerable members 
were engaged in preaching the 
gospel before I was born. Among 
these I recognise the first male 
member* of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in all the New Eng- 
land states. He was also the first 
local preacher and steward: these 
offices he still sustains. He has 
lived to witness the efficacy of the 
cause he so early espoused in the 
conversion of perhaps more than 
a hundred thousand within the 
limits of these states; and among 
the fruits of it are both his son 
and his grandson with you to-day. 
How appropriately may he adopt 
the language of pious Simeon, and 
say, ‘“‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according 
to thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” What must 
have been the discouragements of 
this venerable father when he 
stood alone to bear all the calum- 
ny with which the cause was at 
that «day reproached! what his 
attachment to it to persevere un- 
der all these discouragements ! 
and what now his satisfaction to 
witness its success! But we 
should improve by these reflec- 
tions. Our fathers ‘have la- 
boured, and we have entered into 
their labours.” While their ex- 
ample of undeviating attachment 
to this cause, and the evidence of 
its unparalleled efficacy in reform- 

the world, are before us, have 

we not abundant cause cheerfully 

to “labour and suffer reproach,” 
to promete its interests ? 
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It is cause of thankfulness that 
since your last meeting no deaths 
have oceurred in your body; no 
distressing calamities have befal- _ 
len any of its members; some of 
them have had more than ordi- 
nary success in their labours; and 
prospects are altogether encoura- 
ging. 

We have assumed the import- 
ance of having an eye to “ first 
principles” in conducting the ope- 
rations of any system. In consi- 
deration of this axiom, I beg your 
indulgence while I suggest a few 
thoughts more especially applica- 
ble to us in this part of the work. 
We occupy an interesting section 
of country—a section where long 
established habits in matters of 
religious policy are at the widest 
remove from the elementary prin- 
ciples of the Methodist economy. 
These habits are so interwoven 
with the feelings of the people, 
that it requires great care in those 
who have an influence in instruct- 
ing the societies to guard against 


their discordant effects. You will 


understand that I say nothing 
against their relative merits in a 
policy with which they may con- 
sist. I only say they are incon- 
sistent with our economy, and 
must therefore occasion confusion 
and disorder in the administration 
of discipline where they are per- 
mitted to obtain. It is hence im- 
portant that we make ourselves 
conversant with the discipline of 
the church, and exert our influ- 
ence to maintain it in all its parts. 
In this section, too, the doctrines 
more directly opposed to Method- 
ism have been most popular, and 
have had the greatest number of 
interested advocates. Although 
the equivocal language in which 
these doctrines are now set forth 
has in a measure changed the as- 


* Rev. Aaron Sanford, of Reading. 
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pect of the controversy respecting 
them, yet, in fact, they and all the 
interests with which they are con- 
nected, abide the same. Thus 
situated among those who differ. 
so widely from us in their reli- 
gious views, it becomes us deci- 
dedly to discountenance all unwor- 
thy proselyting conduct. I do not 
mean by this that we should not 
enter into “every open door,” and 
preach wherever we can obtain 
hearers. This is the duty of all 
ministers. Nor do I mean that 
we should avoid instrueting all 
willing hearers in the doctrines 
we have adopted in contradistinc- 
tion from others. Justice to them 
and common honesty in ourselves 
require that we should not deceive 
them. Nor yet do I mean that we 
should hesitate to recommend to 
others, by all the arguments which 
have influenced our own minds, 
what we deem most conducive to 
their spiritual welfare. Such a 
course would justify the conclu- 
sion, either that we doubt the effi- 
-eacy of the means ourselves, and 
are influenced by motives other 
than the benefit of our souls in 
adhering to them; or else that 
we disregard the happiness of 
others, and are destitute of that 
charity which “is kind.” But I 
mean by proselyting conduct that 
which affords evidence that the 
leading motive is to make addi- 
tions to a church or party merely 
for the purpose of building it up, 
and extending its influence. And 
what can be more evident than 
that this is the leading motive, 
when those who are received into 
the church are permitted to re- 
main ignorant of its peculiarities? 
I could wish there were no occa- 
sion for these remarks. But the 
fact is not to be disguised, that in 
most of the revivals with which 
this district has lately been visited, 
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individuals have hastened into the 
work, professing a concern for the 
people which they never manifest- 
ed before; accommodating them- 
selves on the subject of doctrines 
to the different views of the sub- 
jects of it; disguising, and in some 
instances virtually denying, the 
peculiarities of their creed; ex- 
horting the converts to avoid “‘doc- 
trinal disputations,” as “ unprofit- 
able in times of revival ;” denoun- 
cing every honest effort to instruct 
them in the things they ought to 
know, as destructive of Christian 
charity, and offensive to the spirit 
of union; and admitting those into 
their communion who disavow the 
plainest discriminating articles of 
their system of faith. Oh, how 
many fair prospects have been 
blasted by such proceedings !— 
They naturally produce collisiotis 
and controversies, which are usu- 
ally managed rather to prejudice 
the minds of the people against the 
work, than to instruct them in thgse 
things which tend to build them 
up in the faith of the gospel: From 
such controversies as have’ their 
commencement in these’ arts of 
proselyting ‘cometh envy, strife, 
railings, evil surmisings, and per- 
verse disputings,—destitute éf the 
truth.” While the merits of the 
gospel require that we. should 
withhold nothing from the people 
which we deem calculated to do 
them good, that ccurse of conduct 
which discovers that the motive 
is rather to build up the interests 
of a party than to benefit the suh- 
jects of a revival, deserves to be 
detested. Never be diffident to 
expose it; but in doing this it is 
necessary that a clear line of dis- 
tinction be drawn between that 
kind of conduct which may pro- 
perly be denominated proselyting, 
and an honest vindication of the 
truths of the gospel. It is a dis- 
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tinguishing trait of such conduct 
to represent all discussions of doc- 
trinal subjects as resulting from 
proselyting designs. This arti- 
fice has obtained too much credit 
among many sincere professors, 
who ought to be admonished to 
review it in all its bearings. Gos- 
pel truth is a subject in respect of 
which ministers have no right to 
temporize. They are ambassadors 
of Christ to a rebellious world, and 
are limited in their work by the 
terms of their instructions.. It is 
their duty “‘ to justify the ways of 
God to man.” The divine bene- 
volence must be maintained, for 
the encouragement of desponding 
penitents, who are too readil¥ dis- 
posed to believe that their destiny 
is fixed. The goodness and mercy 
of God must be supported against 
all insinuations of partiality and 
oppression. The formalist and 
the Pharisee must be taught the 
necessity of loving God with all 
their hearts. ‘The direct wit- 
ness of the Spirit” must be urged 
against the dead hope of an ima- 
ginary ‘‘ covenant election.” The 
people of God must be warned of 
the necessity of watchfulness, and 
the danger of “falling into the 
snare of the enemy,” in opposition 
to the syren’s song of “a certain 
and final perseverance.” The 
self-indulging subtleties of an An- 
tinomian faith must be removed, 
and the necessity of holiness as a 
meetness for heaven faithfully en- 
forced. In a word, all the import- 
ant truths of the gospel must be 
maintained against such errors as 
are calculated to prevent or impair 
their influence. _ This is too plain 
to be denied. Faithful ministers 
feel it their duty to ‘declare the 
whole counsel of God,” in persua- 
ding men to become reconciled to 
him; nor can they acquit them- 
selves without pursuing the sinner 
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to his lurking places, and removing 
the subterfuges in which they find 
him sheltering himself from the 
force of truth: and must this be — 
reproached as proselyting con- 
duct? So it is; but what is more 
unlike it? Frankly to state the 
doctrine we believe, and the argu- 
ments by which it is supported, is 
the surest way to limit the number 
of proselytes to these only who 
believe it. Those who are soli- 
citous to increase their numbers, 
without any regard to their being 
especially benefited by the choice 
they make, are interested in having 
the subject of doctrines kept out 
of view, and therefore assiduously 
reproach one of the plainest duties 
of Christian ministers as a prose- 
lyting expedient. Who can assign 
any other reason for their con- 
duct than a fear that their creed, 
if brought to light, will be excep- 
tionable to some whom they wish 
to gain to their party? It is a duty 
we owe to the public to call their 
attention to a just view of this sub- 
ject. Deter men by any means 
from precisely that work for which 
preachers are often held up to view 
as bigoted and uncharitable, and 
you destroy all distinction between 
truth and error, and authorize the 
undisturbed progress of the vilest 
absurdities. While all have the 
right, and are interested to choose 
and act for themselves, they are 
exposed to be deceived without 
free investigation. It is our duty 
to rescue this from the influence 
of an unjust odium. 

There is another thought which 
I cannot omit. It is the import- 
ance of study. Great pains are 
taken at the present day to repre- 
sent those who enter into the mi- 
nistry without a liberal education 
as not qualified for their work ; 
and it is assumed that they who 
plead that this is not an essential 
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qualification are enemies to human 
learning. This is an unkind insi- 
nuation. We who deem it the 
prerogative of God to call whom 
he will to preach the gospel, wish 
ever as a body to encourage their 
diligent application to study, know- 
ing that much more depends _ 
the persevering diligence of a 
preacher after he enters into his 
work, than upon his preparatory 
acquirements. Let us then silence 
such insinuations by an increase 
of diligence in our studies. I deem 
this duty a gospel axiom. It is the 
spirit of St. Paul’s exhortation to 
Timothy, ‘ Study to show thyself 
approved unto God,—a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed,— 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
We know that this is. often quoted 
in support of the exclusive claims 
of those who have passed the or- 
deal of the literary and theological 
schools. [If this use of the pass- 
age be evidence of superior skill 
in “rightly dividing the word of 
truth,” I am not qualified to dis- 
cover it. Timothy was at that 
time an eminent minister in the 
church ; and if the study to which 
the apostle exhorted him is consi- 
dered to have been the preparatory 
study, which this application of the 
subject necessarily supposes it to 
have been, then the apostle’s mean- 
ing was that he was unqualified for 
his work, and ought to desist, and 
either apply himself to gain an 

proved education before he re- 
sumed his labours again, or resume 
them no more. Has it never oc- 
curred to those who have made 
this use of the text in reference 
to us, that they as effectually de- 
nounce the qualifications of Timo- 
thy as they do ours? As I wish 
to enforce this point by a divine 
sanction, permit me to say, that if 
the example of Timothy may be 
fitly employed by any class of mi- 
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nisters, it is peculiarly ours. He 
was converted while young, at St. 
Paul’s first visit to the place where 
he lived. At his second visit he 
found that the piety and usefulness 
of the young convert had induced 
an opinion that he was designed by 
the great Head of the church for 
some more general sphere of ac- 
tion. Hence he took him to be 
his companion in labour, until his 
experience and the demand for his 
services justified his receiving a 
distinct and separate charge. It 
was in this station that he was 
exhorted to study, to show him- 
self approved unto God. The 
remarkable coincidence between 
this and our economy entitles us 
to the use of this exhortation. St. 
Paul saw that it depended much 
upon the man himself, after God 
had called him into the work, whe- 
ther he would “ make full proof” 
of his ministry or not. Much, my 
brethren, depends upon our efforts 
to acquire those helps which God 
has placed within our reach. An 
indolent man, to whom God has 
intrusted the talent of preaching 
his gospel, must account for his 
neglect of that talent. I know 
some plead that local preachers 
have little time to study. This 
is true, perhaps, in most cases : 
but God requires no more than he 
gives ability to perform ; and if we 
make it our business diligently to 
employ the few spare hours which 
in the time of our wickedness we 
wasted in idleness, or spent upon 
worse purposes, and improve in 
our constant meditations what we 
thus gain by reading, it will ac- 
complish much more than we rea- 
dily imagine. As to books, the 
Bible is of the first importance. It 
is “‘ the sword of the Spirit,” more 
successful in the hand of the Chris- 
tian warrior than all the weapons 
the learned world can furnish him. 
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It is a deplorable fact, that, with 
professions of high literary attain- 
ments, there are many reputed 
preachers of the gospel who be- 
tray a great want of acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and of skill in 
applying them. If we would be 
workmen “approved unto God,” 
we must drink deep at this fount- 
ain. Our other studies should be 
conducted with a view to enabling 
us more effectually to enforce the 
truths of the gospel in the work 
of calling sinners to repentance. 
As the grand object of our mission 
is to persuade men to become re- 
conciled to God, we learn in vain 
what we do not render subservient 
to the purpose of saving souls.— 
We deem him the best physician 
who is possessed of the best prac- 
tical skill to cure his patients ;— 
and he who is best qualified to 
attack the diseases of the heart, 
and prescribe most effectually the 
means of recovery to perishing 
sinners, is unquestionably the best 
qualified minister. Let us always 
keep this in view, and direct all 
our studies to the single point of 
being skilful in the work of “‘warn- 
ing every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus.” I take this opportunity to 
inform you, in answer to the fre- 
quent inquiries which are made 
on the subject, that the agents 
will furnish you with books on 
the same terms on which they 
furnish travelling preachers. 

But in studying to be useful in 
our calling, more is implied than 
g mere acquaintance with books. 
It embraces all the means which 
contribute to the promotion of the 
object. All our plans of operation 
must be rendered subservient to it. 
A business of so much importance 
dught to occupy all our thoughts. 
{t should be our constant medita- 
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tion how we can most effectually 
forward its interests. In a work 
employing a number of agents, 
want of system is a serious de- 
fect. Much of the labour turns 
to little account. I submit it to 
your consideration whether some 
well-regulated system of internal 
operations in your body would 
not probably facilitate your en- 
deavours. And while you inte- 
rest yourselves for the prosperity 
of-the cause within the limits of 
the field you occupy, do not for- 
get that there are many, especially 
among the aborigines of our coun- 
try, who are destitute of the privi- 
leges we enjoy. Efforts are daily 
making to send them the word of 
life. You have influence, if you 
have not money ; and in your as- 
sociated capacity, you may employ 
that influence through the district, 
to be productive of the best results 
to this cause. , 

But I must close; and I close 
with this observation, that no other 
qualification can supply the want 
of personal holiness in a minister 
of the gospel. Without it he may 
indeed be admired by the multi- 
tude, and famed as a preacher. 
His reputation may give him in- 
fluence in the world; but it will 
be a deadly influence. The spirit 
of holiness will disappear before 
it, to give place to forms, and fa- 
shions, and names, and all the 
trappings of an empty and modish 
profession. And what an account 
will such a minister render to his 
God? There will be many—per: 
haps many more than we imagine 
—who will say in the day of re- 
tribution, ‘* Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name ?”— 
to whom “ he will say, I know you 
not.” Oh, my brethren, it is an 
awful thought that even the sacred 
office of the ministry is no secu- 
rity against the torments of hell! 
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*¢ Without holiness, no man”—not 
even a minister—“ shall see God.” 
He may preach to others, and yet 
he himself be a cast away !—a cast- 
away in hell, with the vows of his 
God and the blood of his people 
upon him! What a spectacle there! 
What shame, confusion, and dis- 
may must cover him! May the 
Lord give us the ‘spirit of holi- 
ness.—There is a fitness in God’s 
requiring a holy ministry to raise 
up a holy people; and such a peo- 
ple only will he own and prosper. 
In the man whom God has called 
to the work of preaching the gos- 
pel, the abiding spirit of holiness 
produces an ardour which gives 
efficiency to all his labours; and 
arms his word with an irresistible 
force. Although he may be little 
esteemed by a fashionable world, 
and his qualifications may be ques- 
tioned by those whose best testi- 
monials but ill compare with his, 
God will honour him in the glori- 
ous work of building up his king- 
dom. They who are thus honoured 


oo 
of God may every where oppose 
to the cold speculations of human. 
reasoning, the multitudes whom 
God brings into the liberty of the. 
gospel through their instrument- 
ality, and say with the humble 
confidence of an apostle, these 
“are our epistles, written in our 
hearts, known and read of all 
men ;” and should prejudice insi- 
nuate, “Can any thing come 
out of Nazareth?” their ready an- 
swer is, “‘ Come and see.” ‘This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” Although 
‘‘ of ourselves we can do nothing; 


our sufficiency is of God.” Such 


are the feelings of holy ministers. 
In this spirit they are prepared for 
the labours and sacrifices they are 
called to endure. Let us, my bre- 
thren, seek it with all our hearts, 

ress it upon our hearers, and 
aithfully discharge all our duties, 
that we may be approved at the 
coming of our Lord, and received 
into the ‘rest which remains for 
his people.” 
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Tae emperor of Russia is beginning to throw off the mask by which he has long 
and too successfully veiled his designs from public view. We are not, however, 
among those who have been deceived by his splendid and (what now manifestly 
appear) hollow professions of godliness. From the time we read the account of 
his conversion,—what we may now perhaps call his pretended conversion,—we 
have suspected the purity and integrity of his pretensions; not, as some might from 
this observation imagine, that we either deny to divine grace the efficacy to produce 
sudden conversions, or that emperors, even as impious as we suspect Alexander to 
have been, may not be the subjects of them ; but because there was a something accom- 
panying this account which rendered it incredible-to our mind. We do not, however, 
assume the province of deciding positively even now on the sincerity of his profes- 
sions,—not only because it is the exclusive prerogative of Jehovah to scan the human 
heart, but also because we know not how far a man may be imposed upon by the 
illusions of error, and the influence of those whose interest itis to deceive him.— 
But the following extract from the last report of the Scottish Missionary Society, in 
the neighbourhood of the Black and Caspian seas, fully evinces the determination of 
this monarch to oppose the introduction of gospel light, and its attendant blessings, 
freedom from the double tyranny of sin and civil despotism. From this it is also 
manifest that the favour hitherto shown to tlie circulation of the holy Scriptufes; 
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through the medium of Bible societies, in the Russian empire, did not originate 
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with the emperor, but with the president of the society, prince Galitzin, and its 


secretary, Mr. Papoff. 


Anti-Biblical Revoluiton in Russia. 


A great revolution has of late 
taken place in Russia in regard to 
the Bible society. This institu- 
tion, which for several years pur- 
sued so distinguished a career, and 
promised to supply with the word 
of life not only the Russian popu- 
lation, but the numerous heathen 
and Mohammedan tribes of that 
wide extended empire, is now 
completely paralyzed in its exer- 
tions, and appears to be dying a 
lingering death. In consequence 
of the powerful opposition which 
was raised to the Bible society, 
prince Galitzin, its noble presi- 
dent, retired from that office: he 
at the same time resigned his situ- 
ation of minister of religion, and 
a Russian admiral was appointed 
in his place. Its no Jess excellent 
secretary, Mr. Papoff, who visited 
this country about two years ago, 
and who was connected with the 
censorship of the press, was after- 
wards put on his trial by the cri- 
minal court, respecting a book 
which had been publishing by 
‘pastor Gossner, in which there 
were some reflections which were 
considered as unfavourable to the 
doctrine of the Greek church rela- 
tive to the virgin Mary. Several 
others were also involved in the 
same prosecution, two of them 
pious men. Pastor Gossner him- 
self, who, though a Catholic, is 
said to be a most eloquent, evan- 
gelical, and useful preacher, had 
previous to this been ordered away 
from Petersburgh on a few days’ 
notice. The powers of darkness, 
in short, appear to be mustering 
their forces in the Russian empire: 
the measures pursued seem to be 
a part of that general system for 


arresting the progress of light, and 
for involving the nations in all the 
darkness of the middle ages, which 
has of late years constituted the 
distinguished characteristic of the“ 
policy of most of the continental 
princes. 
Among the fruits of the revolu- 
tion in regard to the Bible society 
in Russia, it may be mentioned that 
though it was at one time intended 
that the missionaries at Astrachan 
should be employed in printing a 
new and corrected edition of Mar- 
tyn’s Persian New Testament, and 
though the types had been ordered, 
and had arrived in Petersburgh, it 
has been since resolved not to pro- 
ceed with the printing of it. The 
missionaries were likewise inform- 
ed that the Tartar-Turkish version 
of the Old Testament, preparing 
by Mr. Dickson, would have to 
be submitted to the archbishops 
of Astrachan, Kazan, and Ecate- 
rinoslave ; so that the publication 
in Russia of the Old Testament in 
that language, even if the. version 
were completed, may be consider- 
ed as very problematical. In the 
present state of affairs it was not 
even deemed safe to print tracts, 
without first submitting them to 
the censorship: for though their | 
having done so formerly was wink- 
ed at, it was not supposed it would 
be tolerated now; and the punish- 
ment, for a breach of the law on 
this head, would be not only the 
suppression of the work, but a se- 
vere fine, if not even banishment. 
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The convert Mahomed Ali compelled to enter 
the Russian service. 


Amidst the declensions of his 
countrymen, Mahomed Ali, the 
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young man who was baptized by 
the missionaries, has retained his 
steadfastness; but in regard to 
him there have occurred some 
very painful circumstances. In 
September last, he was informed 
by the governor of Astrachan, 
agreeably to instructions received 
from general Yarmeloff, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the province, 
that, in consequence of his having 
become a Christian, he was ex- 
pected to enter the Russian ser- 
vice ; and that he might have his 
choice either of the civil, the mi- 
litary, or the commercial. A short 
time after, the governor sent orders 
to the police at Astrachan, to make 
known to the members oftlte Scotch 
colony residing in that city, that 
Mahomed Ali should not be em- 
ployed in discharging any duties 


laid upon him by the Scotch colo- 
ny. On the same day he had to 
sign an obligation that he would 
‘‘not at any time go out of the city 


without the knowledge of the po- 
lice; and that if he should, of fis 
own accord, go out of Astrachan, 
he rendered himself liable to the 
judgment of the law. As notwith- 
standing his having come under 
this obligation, .he was kept in cus- 
tody by the police until he found 
security for the due performance 
of it, Dr. Ross called at the police 
office to ascertain the reason of 
their demanding security ; when 
he was informed that it was in 
consequence of special instruc- 
tions from general Yarmeloff— 
that the police would have their 
eye upon him—and that he must 
refrain from interfering or co-ope- 
rating in any kind of missionary 
work. To relieve him from his 
confinement iu: the police office, 
or having a guard set over him in 
the mission house, the missiona- 
ries came under a bond that he 
should “ not go out of Astrachan 
Vou. rx. February, 1826. 
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to place, without the know- 
ledge of the police; and that if he 
should actually leave Astrachan 
without permission, and they be 
unable to present him when de- 
manded, they obliged themselves 
to answer for him according to 
the law.” 

In consequence of these pro- 
ceedings, Mahomed Ali, by the 
advice of his friends, drew up 2 
petition to the emperor, soliciting 
permission to remain at Astrachan, 
and to engage in making known 
the glad tidings of salvation to his 
deluded countrymen. This peti- 
tion the missionaries transmitted 
to prince Galitzin, with a request 
that he would present it to his 
imperial majesty ; but this the 
prince judged it prudent to de- 
cline. The princess Mertchersky 
was then applied to: she kept the 
petition for a fit opportunity of 
submitting it to the emperor; but 
observed that, at present, this 
would not be advisable. 

As there was little or no hope 
of his obtaining permission to re- 
main at Astrachan in the service 
of the mission, Mahomed Ali beg- 
ged that he might be admitted into 
the college of foréign affairs at Pe~ 
tersburgh, rather than be obliged 
to enter into the military or com- 
mercial service; and it appears 
that general Yarmeloff has trans- 
mittef@l his request to the Russian 
government. 

These measures have obviously 
a most important bearing on the 
interests of the mission; not only 
from their application to the case 
of Mahomed Ali, but to that of 
converts in general. What pros- 
pect is there of a Christian church 
ever being collected, what hope is 
there of the spiritual improvement 
or safety of individual converts, if 
they are no sooner made than they 
may be required to leave the mis- 
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sionaries, and enter into the civil, 
the military, or the commercial 
service of the empire? 

Under these circumstances the 
directors felt it to be their duty to 
abandon the Astrachan and Crimea 
missions. ‘If no schools can be 
established,” say they, ‘for the 
education of Mohammedan youth-— 
if the preaching of the gospel can- 
not be carried on without extreme 
caution—if the Scriptures, when 
translated, cannot be printed with- 
out the approbation of three arch- 
bishops of the Roman Catholic 
church—if tracts must be submit- 
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mea apply with equal force to Ka- 
rass, yet there are other circum- 
stances which make a distinction 
between this and other stations. 
Here, if in any part of Russia, 
the missionaries will have liberty 
to carry on their labours, as this 
is the parent settlement, to which 
missionary and other privileges 
were originally granted. Here, 
for upwards of twenty years, more 
of the seed of divine truth has been 
sown than at any other station ; 
and more general, though unques- 
tionably not a saving impression, 
has been made on the Tartars.— 


ted to the ordinary censorship of Here most of the ransomed reside, 


the empire—if converts are no 
sooner made than they are liable 
to be torn away from their spirit- 
ual instructers: if, in short, the 
chief powers of the empire, civil 
and ecclesiastical, are combined 
in hostile array against us, what 
encouragement is there to main- 
tain a post where there is so little 
liberty to labour, and where the 
prospect of success is so small, 
while the world presents so many 
other inviting fields of exertion, 
which promise a richer and more 
abundant harvest than the barren 
wilds of Tartary ? 

The only station in the Russian 
empire now maintained by the 
Scottish Missionary Society, is 
that of Karass. This the direct- 
ors have resolved to continue for 
the present; ‘‘for although,” they 
say, ‘‘many of the reasons which 
apply to Astrachan and the Cri- 


to some of whom it may be hoped 
that the past labours of the mis- 
sionaries have not been altogether 
in vain; and for whose spiritual 
instruction it is at all events very 
desirable to make some provision. 
There are also among the mission- 
aries individuals who, from their 
knowledge of the Tartar langnage, 
are qualified for labouring in the 
regions of Caucases, but who, from 
their time of life, could not with 
propriety be sent to any other part 
of the world. From this quarter, 
too, should unexpected facilities 
and encouragements arise to mis- 
sionary exertions among the Mo- 
hammedan tribes in the south of 
Russia, the heralds of mercy may 
at a future period go forth among 
them, to proclaim the joyful sound 
of peace on earth, and good will 
towards men.” 





HOUSE OF REFUGE FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


In our February number, for 1824, we published some extracts from the report of 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, which recommended the establishment 
of a “House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents.” Since then, this institution has 
gone into operation, and its beneficial results, as far as its utility has been tested, 
with its future prospects, as anticipated from this experiment, are clearly unfolded 
in the following extracts from the first annual report of the board of managers. 

We hone the society will scrupulously guard against one evil, which may accident- 
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ally flow from this institution of humanity,—and that is, the inviting the sentence of 
condemnation against young delinquents on too slight grounds, with a view to effect 
their reformation in this redeeming institution ; as we know that when such sentence 
is once passed, the character of the unhappy delinquent, in the circle of his acquaint- 


ance, is for ever stained. 


With a heart-felt interest (say 
the managers) in the cause which 
has been eommitted to their charge, 
the managers of the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile De- 
linquents meet their constituents 
and the public, in the needful form- 
ality of a first annual report. At 
no period since their appointment 
(on the 19th of December, 1823) 
has the question of the establish- 
ment of a house of refuge, on the 
plan indicated in the report of the 
Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism, (which led to the forma- 
tion of the society they now repre- 
sent,) been for one moment regard- 
ed as an object unworthy of their 
anxious solicitude, and of their 
earnest and unremitted efforts.— 
If any thing could have been ne- 
cessary to stimulate them to dili- 
gence and perseverance in the 
accomplishment of the desired 
object, the generous sympathies 
which were promptly manifested 
on the distribution of that report, 
and the benevolence which flowed 
spontaneously from their fellow 
citizens into the channel first 
opened to receive it, were abun- 
dantly sufficient to excite the 
board of managers to a zealous 
discharge of the trust reposed in 
them. It was obvious that through- 
out our whole community the evils 
which were accumulating upon de- 
stitute children and young people 
were regarded as truly deplorable. 
The exposure to which they are 
subjected, in the streets and lurk- 
ing places of the vicious, and more 
especially in the prisons to which 
they were sentenced as a punish- 
ment, when once made known, 
ealled forth from every humane 


bosom a burst of feeling in favour 
of somé more efficient protectior 
from the pit of destruction which 
yawned beneath their feet. To 
sentence individuals of a tender 
age, and of either sex, for crimes 
into which they may have been 
drawn by the almost irresistible 
impulse of circumstances to them 
unavoidable, to a penalty which 
tends immediately to prepare them 
for deeper guilt, was perceived to 
be not only a solecism in legal just- 
ice, but a departure from every 
principle of enlarged humanity 
and sound discretion. The pro- 
tection of society from the depre- 
dations of the vicious, is the main 
object of penal legislation. Not 
only to correct the criminal in his 
unprincipled course, but as far as 
possible to eradicate the habit and 
the desire of vicious indulgence, 
is the concurrent aim of all well- | 
devised schemes of penal. juris- 
prudence. Reformation is, or 
ought to be, an object dear to 
every man who votes for a penal 
statute. Inthe case of the young 
it is almost every thing; for who 
can deny that juvenile offences 
proceed almost entirely from the 
infiaence of bad example? To 
neglect the reformation of this 
class of delinquents,—to punish 
those who are young in years and 
in crime, by dungeons, compulsory 
indolence, and wretched fare, with- 
out any attempt to break in upon 
the darkness of their understand- 
ings by the radiance of knowledge 
and religion,—and this with a view 
of affording protection to society, 
—of rendering property secure and 
public morals uncontaminated, is 
surely to neglect the plainest max- 
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ims of prudence and common sense. 
Such, nevertheless, has been the 
course pursued in our own and in 
other countries, in relation to one 
of the most important considera- 
tions embraced in the whole circle 
of criminal law. In what code 
shall we find a just discrimination 
between adult and juvenile crimes, 
and an adequate provision for with- 
drawing young offenders from the 
vortex of corrupt association, for 
enlightening their minds, changing 
their habits and inclinations, and 
restoring them to society, prepared 
to increase the amount of industry, 
morals, and virtue. That a far 
mere ample provision of this na- 
ture is absolutely necessary to 
complete the reformatory system 
of prison discipline, so happily 
commenced in this country, few 
persons we think will entertain a 
doubt ;—that such is the tenour 
of public opinion in this city, is 
most obvious from the evidence 
which has been afforded us, by 
the cheerfulness with which con- 
tributions were made for the com- 
mencement of an institution which 
we trust will be not less permanent 
than beneficent in its operation and 
example. 

The first concern of the mana- 
gers, after being duly organized, 
was to ascertain to what extent 
they might rely upon the bounty 
of the city for the means requisite 
to carry, into effect the proposed 
asylum for vagrant and depraved 
young people. For this purpose 
the city was divided into districts, 
and with such assistance as we 
found it not difficult to obtain, a 
personal application was made to 
those of our citizens who it was 
believed would be likely to respond 
to the views and objects ef the so- 
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versal expression in favour of the 
contemplated institution. Thus 
encouraged, the board proceeded 
to solicit of the corporation the 
appropriation of some suitable site 
for the erection of a house of re- 
fuge, and in conference with the 
committee of that honourable body, 
the ground and buildings held by 
the general government as an ar- 
senal, near the head of Broadway 
and the Bowery, was stated to be 
the most eligible of any in the city, 
especially as it was reported that 
the United States had no occasion 
to continue much longer in the 
occupation of it, at least as a de- 
pot of arms and ammunition.— 
The manner in which this appli- 
cation to the city authority was 
received, was manifest by the re- 
port of its committee, a copy of 
which is hereunto subjoined. 

The officers of the war depart- 
ment, including the present vice 
president of the United States, to 
whom application was made in 
favour of a relinquishment of the 
said ground and buildings for the 
purposes of this society, received 
the proposition with cordiality, 
acknowledged their conviction of 
the utility and importance of the 
proposed institution, and agreed 
to convey the government title to 
the premises and buildings for as 
small a sum as was consistent with 
the nature of their public duties. 
An arrangement being thus ami- 
cably concluded with both the au- 
thorities concerned, the board of 
managers was put in possession, 
upon terms which must be re- 
garded as extremely favourable, 
of ground and buildings better 
adapted to their wants than any 
other within their knowledge.— 
From the erratic and vicious ha- 


ciety. The result was an amount bits of the boys who would neces- 
of subscriptions and donations of sarily be sentenced to a house of 


about 15,000 dollars, and a uni- 


refuge, it was easily foreseen that 
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a high wall around the premises 
would be indispensible. the arse- 
nal not only afforded this important 
advantage, but it contained a suit- 
able dwelling for a superintendent 
and his family, anda building which 
has furnished temporary accommo- 
dations fora limited number of sub- 
jects. The outer wall includes a 
space of 320 feet by 300, which is 
quite sufficient for any extension 
of the institution which will be 
required at any future time.* 

The unavoidable delay attend- 
ant on the removal of the govern- 
ment stores, and the making of 
such alterations as were requisite 
to adapt the building to the purpo- 
ses intended, together with those 
preliminary steps relative to the 
collection of subscriptions, the 
procuring of a charter, &c, which 
were not to be omitted, the board 
was not prepared to open the in- 
stitution until the commencement 
of the present year. 

On the first day of January last, 
the board met, and opened the in- 
stitution, in presence of a consider- 
‘ able concourse of citizens, (among 
whom were several members of 
the corporation,) who assembled 
to witness the ceremony of the 
introduction of a number of juve- 
nile convicts, the first in this city, 
if not in this country, into a place 
exclusively intended for their re- 
formation and instruction. The 
ceremony was interesting in the 


highest degree. Nine of those 
poor outcasts from society, 3 boys 
and 6 girls, clothed in rags, with 
squalid countenances,were brought 
in from the police office, and pla- 
ced before the audience. An ad- 
dress appropriate to so novel an 
occasion was made by a member 
of the board, and not an individual, 
it may safely be affirmed, was pre- 
sent, whose warmest feelings did 
not vibrate in unison with the phi- 
lanthropic views which led to the 
foundation of this house of refuge. 
Thus commenced, our institution 
assumed a standing among the 
charities of our city and state, 
and the managers confidently be- 
lieve, will prove inferior to none 
in the satisfaction which its ope- 
ration will afford to a benevolent 
public, and in its moralizing influ- 
ence upon the most degraded por- 
tions of our community. The num- 
ber of its delinquent inmates con- 
tinued to increase until it amounted 
to 58—beyond which the present 
limited accommodations, for the 
males at least, admit of no exten- 
sion. Of this number, 44 were 
boys, and 14 girls. Of the for- 
mer, the oldest, at the time of his 
admission, was 18, and the young- 
est 9. The whole number admit- 
ted into the house, from its com- 
mencement to the present time, 
is 73. They have been recei- 
ved from the following sources, 
viz. :— 


From the Court of Sessions, for grand larceny 





» for petit larceny. ......ceeeeeseecvees 


From the police magistrates, for stealing and vagrancy 
From the commissioners of the Almshouse, for stealing, vagrancy, and 


absconding, 


Total, 73 


* An application to the legislature for an act of incorporation met with no obstacle. 
The act received its final sanction on the 29th day of March, 1824, and a grant of 
$2000 per annum, for five years, to aid in the support of the institution, was made 
the last session of the legislature. 
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Of this number, 








Total, 73 


6 have never been in Bridewell ; 
, 48 have been in that prison from 1 to 7 times ; 
, 19 have been confined in the city Penitentiary. 


Of those who have been confined in the Penitentiary, 


9 have served 1 term of 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


eee 


19 


2 terms, amounting to 12 


2 to 12 months, 


do. 24 
do. 8 
do. 9 
do. 18 
do. 33 
do. 36 


Of the whole number received in the house, 30 are the children of foreigners, and 
43 are from the city and various parts of the state. 


They have been thus disposed of :— 


BOYS. 


Returned to their parents 
Indented 


Absconded ...........-.. 


eeereeeeeeeees “eeevene 


At present in the house....e.-.-.2++-eeeeeuee 


GIRLS. 


Sent to the Almshouse 
Discharged, being of age 
Indented 


In the house....,......-- 


evguabeucgsnceaeas 13 


Total, 73 


After a variety of pertinent observations, and adducing some testimonies from indi- 
viduals to whom some of the inmates of the establishment had been indented, the 


managers proceed to remark :— 


Upon the whole, as it respects 
the important and main question 
of moral reformation, the mana- 
gers have abundant reason to con- 
gratulate the society on the evi- 
dences which their short experi- 
ence has afforded of the substan- 
tial benefit which may be expected 
to flow from the operation of this 
institution. The superintendent, 
whose vigilant and judicious atten- 
tions to the untried duties of his 
station have given much satisfac- 
tion, speaks in the most decisive 
terms of encouragement with re- 
spect to the moral improvement 
of the children of both sexes.— 


Some of the boys who appeared 
for a considerable time to be the 
most obstinately depraved, began 
at length to yield to the applica- 
tion of the moral remedies which 
were patiently and steadily appli- 
ed, and now rank among the very 
best in the institution,—docile, in- 
dustrious, and so useful by their 
example and correct deportment, 
as to have gained upon the esteem 
and affections of their care-takers. 

The same observations apply to 
several of the girls. It was ascer- 
tained by an investigation of the 
circumstances of those who first 
entered, that their depraved con- 











dition was in several instances to 
be attributed to the example and 
persuasives of a young female, who, 
though well known in the haunts 
of vice, had never rendered herself 
absolutely amenable to the crimi- 
nal laws. To abstract such an 
example as this from the company 
to which the unguarded youth of 
the city were daily exposed, was 
considered by the superintendent 
as important to the objects which 
the society have in view, and the 
officers of the police were request- 
ed to have her secured, and placed 
in the house of refuge, as soon as 
they could find a lawful occasion 
for such a commitment. It was 
not very long before she was 
brought in; and proved by her 
deportment in the house, that she 
had abandoned the principles of 
feminine propriety. Her case 
was difficult and discouraging ; 
but, restrained in conversation 
and behaviour by the salutary 
rules of the institution, her habits 
became changed, and she appear- 
ed to feel sensible of the superior 
excellence of virtue. In the course 
of a few months, her conduct was 
so altered, and evinced so many 
proofs of thorough amendment, 
that she was considered eligible 
for the station of a domestic in a 
respectable family in Connecticut, 
with whom she has been indented. 

This, with other cases of an ana- 
logous nature, have sufficiently de- 
monstrated that among the neglect- 
ed and profligate children of our 
metropolis, there is at least a large 
proportion who need only the re- 
claiming hand of:such an institu- 
tion to secure their abstraction from 
the delusions and horrors of vice, 
and establish in their minds a de- 
cided preference for a life of honest 
industry. The managers are thus 
encouraged to believe, even from 
the short period of their operations, 
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that the influence of the society, 
and its institution, will produce a 
decided effect upon the moral ha- 
bits of the children of poverty and 
neglected education in this rapidly 
increasing city ;—that it will con- 
tribute to render its streets more 
decent, and its magistrates, judges, 
and jurors less occupied with pain- 
ful and perplexing cases of juvenile 
criminality. Its effects in this im- 
portant relation are believed to be 
already conspicuous. On inquiring 
of the district attorney, whose sta- 
tion enables him to judge correctly 
of these effects, he expresses him- 
self thus :— 


“*f am happy to state that the house of 
refuge has had a most benign influence in 
diminishing the number of juvenile delin- 
quents. The most depraved boys have 
been withdrawn from the haunts of vice, 
and the examples which they gave in a 
great degree destroyed. 

“I find no difficulty now in checking 
the young offenders. Before the esta- 
blishment of the house of refuge, a lad of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age might have 
been arrested and tried four or five times 
for petty thefts, and it was hardly ever 
that a jury would convict. They would 
rather that the culprit acknowledged to 
be guilty should be discharged altogether, 
than be confined in the prisons of the state 
or county. 

“This dispositior, so frequently exer- 
cised by magistrates and jurors, rendered 
the lad more bold in guilt; and I have 
known instances of lads now in the house 
of refuge being indicted half a dozen times, 
and as often discharged to renew their 
crimes, and with the conviction that they 
might steal with impunity. 

“The consideration, however, that there 
is a charity which provides for objects of 
this character, has removed all objections 
to convictions in cases of guilt. 

‘Formerly too many citizens were re- 
luctant in bringing to the police office 
young persons who were detected in the 
commission of crimes. This operated as 
an encouragement to depraved parents to 
send very young children to depredate on 
the community,—if detected, they knew 
no punishment would follow. This is 
one cause of the smal] number of juvenile 
offenders during the last year. I might 
enlarge on the benefits of this noble cha- 
rity, were it necessary. Of this I am 
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certain, that no institution has ever been 
formed in this country by benevolent men 
more useful and beneficent. 


Abyssinian Church. 


“I am very truly your obedient servant 
and friend, Huew Maxwe tt. 
** Oct. 21, 1825.” 





For the Methodist Magazine. 
ABYSSINIAN CHURCH. 


I uave lately read a small vo- 
lume, entitled ‘“‘ The late Travels 
of S. Giacomo Baratti, an Italian 
gentleman, in the countries of the 
Abissins ;” and have been much 
gratified to learn, that though the 
church of Abyssinia is by no means 
free from error, yet she has kept 
pure many of the articles of the 
faith once delivered to the saints, 
and is much nearer the truth in 
some things than the church which 
claims the high prerogative of in- 
fallibility. 

From the statements of this tra- 
veller it appears that the Chris- 
' tians of Abyssinia practice infant 
baptism; that the people receive 
the eucharist, according to apos- 
tolic usage, in both kinds; and 
that they have such respect for 
their houses of public worship as 
not to suffer any dogs in them, nor 
any spitting about the floor. It 
would not be amiss if the Ameri- 
cans would imitate them in this 
last particular. 

Since the first efforts of the pope 
to bring them under his jurisdic- 
tion, they have added a number of 
articles to their public confession; 
among other things, they profess 
to believe that, though the vir- 
gin mother of our Lord is to be 
respected, yet she is not to be 
worshipped or prayed unto; that 
though Peter was the first of the 
apostles, yet he had no greater 
power than the other apostles— 
and the rock on which Christ said 
he would build his church was not 
Peter, but the true faith which was 
contained in Peter’s confession— 
‘¢ Thou art the Christ of God ;” 


that though martyrs, saints, and 
angels are deserving of veneration 
and respect, yet they are not to 
be worshipped or prayed unto; 
that though we may confess our 
sins unto ministers, yet it is not 
that they may absolve us from 
sin, but that they may assist us 
by their counsel and prayers; and 
that, though there may be a place 
which is neither heaven nor hell, 
to which less regenerate souls may 
go, yet there is no salvation but 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, which 
cleanses from all sin without any 
other assistance; and that we are 
not to trust to the pretended merit 
of saints, for they were but sinful, 
as all others are. 

But what has given me the great- 
est pleasure in reading this small 
volume is the clearness and firm- 
ness with which the Abyssinian 
Christians express themselves on 
the Scriptural doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. With your permission I will 
present your numerous readers 
with an extract from the public 
confession of the Abyssinians : it 
may serve to show that a church 
which has not been corrupted by 
modern refinements in theology, 
nevertheless holds to the glorious 
doctrine of the trinity of the bless- 
ed Jehovah. 

“* We believe in the name of the Holy 
Trinity—the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, who are but one Lord—three 
names and but one Divinity, three faces 
and but one similitude. The conjunction 
of the persons is equal in the Divinity, for 
there is but one kingdom, one throne, one 
Judge, one charity, one word, and cne 
Spirit : the word of the Father and of the 


Son, and the word of the Holy Ghost and 
of the Son, is the same word. The word 





Ascent of Mont Blanc. 


with God, and with the Holy Ghost, and 
with himself, is the Son of the Father; 
and is from the Father without any defi- 
ciency or division—without any beginning 
he was the Son, without mother: no per- 
son can know the mystery of this filiation, 
but the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Now this Son was in the begin- 
ning the word, and this word was the word 
with God, and the word was God. ‘The 
Spirit of the Father, the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Son,—is the same Divine 
Spirit: the Holy Spirit is without dimi- 
nution or increase : this Divine Spirit, the 
Comforter, is the living God: he proceeds 
from the Father and the Son,—he spoke 
by the mouth of the prophets, and he de- 
scended in flames of fire upon the apos- 
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tles. The Father is not the first because 
he is the Father,—nor the Son the last 
because he is the Son,—nor the Holy 
Ghost either the first or the last. They. 
are three persons, and but one God, wlio 
sees all, and is seen of none; and who 
has created all things by his counsel and 
power.. The Son, with the consent of the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, became in- 
carnate. He was a just man, and without 
sin: perfect God, and perfect man, being 
but one person. As man he walked, sweat, 
hungered, thirsted, wept, bled, and died ; 
and as God he restored sight to the blind, 
healed the diseased, cleansed the lepers, 
raised the dead, and by hig own power 
triumphed over death, by raising himsels 
from the dead.” J. S. B. 





AN ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, 
In 1820. 
(Concluded from page 28.) 


To return to our narrative: All 
our endeavours proving fruitless, 
We at length tore ourselves from 
the spot, towards which we conti- 
nued to direct many a retrospect- 
ive glance, in the vague hope of 
seeing our poor companions re- 
appear, and commenced our me- 
lancholy descent. After a silent 
march of nearly three hours, which 
we performed not as before, in one 
unbroken line, but in detached par- 
ties, Dr. Hamel being at some dis- 
tance behind, and H——— in the 
front, we regained the Grand Mu- 
let, where we found our tent just 
as we had left it in the morning. 
Here we met two guides, who 
were arrived from Chamounix, 
accompanied by two Frenchmen 
on a geological tour: they were 
desirous of joining our party, but 
on hearing the accident whieh had 
befallen us, preferred returning 
with us to Chamounix. As I was 
narrating the catastrophe to the 


party on the rock, one of them, in. 


the warmth of his heart, caught 
me in his arms, and I was obliged 
to submit to a salute on both sides 
of the face, by way of congratula- 
Vou. 1x. February, 1826. 


tion. Though the day was now 
pretty far advanced, it being past 
three o’cloek, yet we preferred 
continuing our descent. After a 
short halt, during which the guides 
packed up all the baggage, we once 
more put ourselves in motion, and 
addressed ourselves to the formi- 
dable task of descending the Grand 
Mulet. The guides promised us 
daylight sufficient to conduct us 
over all the mauvais pas,—after 
which we might either take up 
with a shed and some straw at 
the chalet, or proceed to the ho- 
tel at Chamounix, according as 
our strength and inclination should 
direct. Our mental excitement set 
us above all personal fear, and we 
apprehended lest this should be 
quickly succeeded by a nervous 
ness which might altogether in- 
capacitate us for exertion. The 
commencement of the descent 
over the ridge being achieved 
with great caution, we soon pro- 
ceeded pretty rapidly. One of the 
guides took the lead, as usual.—- 
He was followed by one of our- 
selves, with a cord round his 
waist, which was held by the 
9 
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guide next in the line. By this 
arrangement we were each be- 
tween two guides, and the spikes 
in our heels gave us additional 
confidence in treading. M. Sel- 
lique had set off on his return as 
soon as we were out of sight in 
the morning. The two guides 
who had arrived with our new 
acquaintances, the Frenchmen, 
had met him with his two guides 
in the passage of the glacier, 
which both these parties contri- 
ved to cross without the aid of 
the ladder, which remained all 
the time as the main rafter of our 
tent above. Nothing remarkable 
occurred during our rapid descent 
to the chalet, excepting that we 
found a young chamois in the gla- 
cier, which appeared to have made 
a fruitless endeavour to cross it, 
and lost its life by a fall. Our 
thirst continued as violent as 
ever, and we drank every five 
minutes at the delicious drippings 
of the glacier. Ever since break- 
fast we had been in a high state of 
fever, which our mental agitation 
had no doubt much increased.— 
Dr. Hamels pulse was at 128 in 
the minute, and H ’s and mine 
were probably at nearly the same 
height. 

We reached the chalet about 7, 
where we refreshed ourselves with 
some milk and wild strawberries. 
Our new companions, having as- 
cended from this spot in the morn- 
ing, were now quite exhausted, and 
remained here for the night. We 
preferred continuing the descent, 
though in the dark, by a track 
which reminded me strongly of a 
night-march in the Pyrenees, and 
about nine o’clock arrived at the 
hotel. Mathieu Balmat had got 
the start of us about ten minutes, 
and we found a large party of wo- 
men loudly bewailing the fate of 
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the unhappy sufferers. We shut 
ourselves up immediately, not be- 
ing in a situation to bear company. 
We found at the hotel some Ox- 
ford friends, who arrived on the 
evening of the day of our ascent, 
in the midst of the thunderstorm, 
and were much alarmed at seeing 
our names in the travellers’ book. 
During the day before, they had 
observed us on the Grand Mulet, 
and that very morning had seen 
us on our way to the Grand Pla- 
teau. They ascertained our num- 
ber to be eleven, and a few hours 
afterwards saw us return with only 
eight in the party. They even 
took notice that the two or three 
last were perpetually stopping and 
looking behind them. From these 
signs the landlord of the hotel an- 
ticipated the melancholy tidings 
first brought’ by poor Balmat. 
The next morning we sent for 
the relatives of the deceased.— 
Fortunately neither of them was 
married, but Carrier had left an 
aged father, who had been wholly 
dependant on him for support.— 
We left with him what we could 
spare; and at Geneva a subscrip- 
tion was soon opened for them, 
under the auspices of the amiable 
professor Pictet, who generously 
exerted himself in their behalf.— 
Our meeting with old Balmat was 
the most affecting of all. He had 
been one of Saussure’s guides, and 
was brother to the hero surnamed 
Mont Blanc. On my commending 
the bravery of his poor son Pierre, 
the tears started into his eyes, 
which kindled for a moment at 
the compliment, and he grasped 
my hand with ardour as he re- 
plied, ‘‘Oui, monsieur, vous avez 
raison, il étoit méme trop brave, 
comme son pere.”* The officer 
soon attended to conduct the pro- 
ces verbal. He was the brother 


* “Yes, sir; you are right ; he was indeed too brave, like his father.” 
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of our host, and not inclined to 
abate any thing of the respect due 
to his office. He dictated from his 
seat, while his amanuensis wrote. 
He was a great stickler for gram- 
matical accuracy, and there was a 
long discussion about the respect- 
ive claims of an indicative and 
subjunctive mood, during which 
he laid down the law with the 
most ludicrous gravity and self- 
importance. Dr. Hamel and three 
of the guides were examined upon 
oath as to the cause of the misfor- 
tune. They all agreed in referring 
it solely to accident. About two 
o’clock we set off on our return for 
Chamounix in two sharabands, and 
we were glad to recognise in one 
of the drivers our late captain, 
Joseph Marie Couttet, who had 
thrown off his chasseur’s pelisse, 
and now appeared in the costume 
of postilion. Our parting with the 
inhabitants of the village was truly 
affecting. The sympathy which 
we could not help displaying in 
the grief of the surviving relatives 
had won all their honest hearts, 
and many pressed round our sha- 
yabands for the pleasure of wish- 
ing us a safe and happy return to 
England. We slept, as before, at 
St. Martin, and the following day 
arrived at Geneva. 

I will add a few words in expla- 
nation of the immediate cause of 
the accident. We were taken so 
completely unawares, and sospeed- 
ily buried in the snow, that it is no 
great wonder that our accounts do 
not in all points agree. Dr. Ha- 
mel, according to his own account, 
besides the impediment of his veil 
and spectacles, was wholly engross- 
ed in counting his own steps. He 
was last in the line, and at some 
distance from the rest; and the 
suddenness of the accident made 
him suppose it produced by an 
avalanche from the summit of the 
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mountain. H had the same 
idea, and accordingly made some 
abortive attempts to get out of the 
way, by following the descent of 
the slope. This probably, united 
with his subsequent self-abandon- 
ment to the force of the snow, 
caused his being carried down so 
much nearer the crevasse than 
myself, who, from the very short 
distance between us, should have 
emerged about the same spot.— 
The following, I believe, is the 
most correct statement of the pro- 
cess of the misfortune. During 
two or three days a pretty strong 
southerly wind had prevailed, 
which, drifting gradually a mass 
of snow from the summit, had 
caused it to form a sort of wreath 
on the northern side, where the 
angle of its inclination to the ho- 
rizon was smal] enough to allow 
it to settle. In the course of the 
preceding night, that had frozen, 
but not so hard as to bear our 
weight. Accordingly, in crossing 
the slope obliquely, as above de- 
scribed, with the summit on our 
right, we broke through the outer 
crust, and sank in nearly up to the 
knees. At the moment of the ac- 
cident a crack had been formed 
quite across the wreath : this cau- 
sed the lower part to slide down 
under our weight on the smooth 
slope of snow beneath it; and the 
upper part of the wreath, thus be- 
reft of its support, followed it in a 
few seconds, and was the grand 
contributor to the calamity. The 
angle of the slope, a few minutes 
before the accident, was only 28°. 
Here, perhaps, it was somewhat 
greater, and in the extreme front 
probably greatest of all, since the 
snow fell there with greater velo- 
city, and to a greater distance.— 
Should any one be induced to 
make another attempt to reach 
the summit by the same route, he 
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should either cross the slope below 
the crevasse, and then having pass- 
ed it by a ladder, mount in zig-zag 
towards the Mont Maudit; or the 
party should proceed in parallel 
lines, and not trust all their weight 
to a surface, which, whenever a 
southerly wind prevails, must be 
exposed to a similar danger. lll 
such plans as that of fastening 
themselves together with a rope 
would be utterly useless, besides 
the insupportable fatigue which 
this method of proceeding would 
occasion, as will at once be ac- 
knowledged by all who have made 
the experiment. ‘This plan an- 
swers well enough in the descent, 
and when two or three only are 
united by the rope; but in other 
circumstances it would utterly fail. 
—At the moment of the accident, 
Pierre Carrier, on every circum- 
stance connected with whom I still 
teelamelancholy pleasure in dwell- 
ing, was at the head of the line, 
and Pierre Balmat, who, as well 
as his immediate follower and 
partner in the misfortune, Auguste 
Tairray, was making his first as- 
cent, was second. Couttet had 
been on the summit five or six 
times, and was then, as well as 
his brother David, in the rear of 
the party. The behaviour of all 
the guides on occasion of the ac- 
cident was such, perhaps, as might 
be expected from men thrown on 
a sudden completely out of their 
reckoning: their presence of mind 
for some minutes seemed utterly 
to abandon them, and they walked 
to and fro, uttering cries of despair. 
The conduct of poor Mathieu Bal- 
mat was most heart-rending to wit- 
ness:—after some frantic gestures 
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of despair, he threw himself on the 
snow, where he sat for a time in 
sullen silence, rejecting all our 
kind offices with a sort of irrita- 
tion which made it painful to ap- 
proach him. But this did not last 
long: he suffered me to lead him 
a few paces at the commencement 
of the descent, and then suddenly 
shaking himself, as if from a load, 
he adjusted the straps of his knap- 
sack, and resumed his wonted firm- 
ness. At times he even chimed 
in with the conversation of the 
rest, with apparent unconcern; 
but I-observed a sort of convul- 
sion occasionally pass across him, 
from which he relieved himself by 
the same gesture of shaking his 
head and throwing it backwards. 
It is remarkable, that, from the 
commencement of the descent un- 
til our arrival at the Grand Mulet, 
he attached himself to my friend 
H—-, and adjusted his steps with 
the same assiduity- as if he had 
been unengrossed by personal suf- 
fering. 

Joseph Marie Couttet, who from 
his former military habits had ac- 
quired probably a familiarity with 
death, betrayed, as we thought, 
something approaching to insensi- 
bility on the occasion.* He was, 
as has been observed, very near 
sharing the fate of the poor suffer- 
ers, and perhaps this very circum- 
stance made him jealous of dis- 
playing too much feeling on the 
occasion. Yet, on his taking leave 
of me the following day, he exhi- 
bited so much warmth of regret, 
that I was affected almost to tears. 
His brother, David Couttet, ano- 
ther of the guides, was equally in- 
trepid, and I believe was the means 


* He had formerly served in the chasseurs 4 cheval, in the French service,—an 


honour which he duly appreciated. 


I cannot omit his laconic answer to a question 


proposed to him by one of the party, on the state of his mind during his rapid descent 
under the snow :—“ Ma foi, j’ai dit 4 moi-méme c’est fini—je suis perdu—voila tout.” 
“ Indeed, I said to muself, It ts over,—I am lost ;—that was all,” 











of preserving my life during the de- 
scent, in the passage of the glacier. 
My feet hadslipped from under me, 
and I had rolled to the edge of a 
crevasse, when I found myself sud- 
denly arrested on its very brink by 
the cord around my waist, which 
allowed me time to recover my- 
self. 

The minute details respecting 
the guides, with which I have in- 
terspersed this narrative, will not, 
I feel persuaded, be deemed im- 
pertinent by those who have ever 
been acquainted with this highly 
interesting race of men. There is 
about them all an honest frankness 
of character, united with a simple 
though courteous behaviour, and 
an almost tender solicitude about 
the safety and comfort of those 
committed totheir guidance, which 
cannot fail to make a lasting im- 
pression on those who have once 
known them. The delight which 
they testify at finding the traveller 
surmount difficulties, and the looks 
of eongratulation and encourage- 
ment which they every now and 
then direct towards him, contri- 
bute highly to keep up his spirit, 
which else might probably, desert 
him at some important crisis. The 
principal of them are well known 
and appreciated at Geneva; and 
the reader will not therefore feel 
much wonder at the strong feeling 
which prevailed against us on our 
return thither. Our former compa- 
nion had found it necessary to his 
own credit to exaggerate exceed- 
ingly. the apparent danger of pro- 
ceeding higher; and it must be 
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allowed that his account, supported 
as it was by the subsequent disas- 
ter, possessed strong claims upon 
the faith of his audience. I am 
happy, however, to add, that in a 
very few days this erroneous im- 
pression was completely done away 
with, and ample justice was render- 
ed by all to the conduct of Dr. Ha- 
mel, who had been the most obnox- 
jous to their censure, both from his 
being considered the leader of the 
party, and from his well-known ar- 
dour in similar undertakings. 

We suffered very little in our per- 
sons from the sharp air of the moun- 
tain, in consequence of the precau- 
tions we had taken, though violent 
inflammation of the face and eyes, 
and even temporary blindness, have 
sometimes been the result. We 
felt a slight relaxation of strength 
for a day or two, and our lips con- 
tinued very sore for some weeks. 
We referred this to our neglect of 
a prohibition of the guides against 
eating snow during the ascent of 
the third day. Our thirst, proceed- 
ing as it did from fever, was not 
allayed for above a minute by the 
grateful coolness of the application ; 
yet we could not be prevented from 
repeating it perpetually. I have 
reason to think that had we abstain- 
ed from the snow of the mountain, 
and the champaigne of St. Martin 
on the following evening, we should 
have been spared even the annoy- 
ance of sore lips. To those who 
make a similar attempt this may 
prove a useful hint—to abstain 
from any inflammatory diet for a 
few days afterwards. 


SOUTH SEA MISSIONS. 
New Zeatanp.—The following extracts from the letters and journals of our 


excellent and intrepid missionaries in New Zealand, will show the exertises, dan 
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gers, and capricious changes to which the messengers of peace are exposed among 
those warlike, ferocious, and untamed savages. The difficulties of such undertakings, 
it is obvious, are greatest at the commencement, and nothing has occurred as yet in 
the history of New Zealand missions, either as to our brethren of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, or our own, which it was not reasonable to anticipate as exceedingly 
probable, though often sufficiently discouraging, and sometimes distressing. The 
great struggle is, indeed, to begin the work ; to make an effectual impression upon 
the rude and boisterous barbarism, and caprice, and ignorance, of such a people, by 
the true conversion of a few. Nothing less than this gives to a mission, properly 
speaking, ‘‘an entrance” among them: and when that, by the gracious influence of 
God, shall be effected; when a small society of faithful native Christians shall be 
raised up, the work will be so rooted as to defy opposition, and the influence of 
Christian knowledge and Christian example will acquire a force constantly accumu- 
lating, and in a very short time be triumphant over the most inveterate practices of 
these islanders. It is, indeed, an interesting spectacle which is now presented, of 
the contest between the vices and unrestrained passions of savages, and the mild and 
yet powerfully controlling influence of evangelical truth. We have no doubt of the 
result, while men and women can be found to make the sacrifices and to face the 
dangers of such missions. Their faith and love will triumph, and the result will add 
new trophies to the power of the gospel, even when unaided by human strength and 
influence. So long, however, as those who have been sent forth by the churches at 
home on this arduous service are in the midst of their warfare and perils, it becomes 
us to remember them with constancy and earnestness at the throne of the heavenly 
grace, and thus to place them and their work under the special protection and blessr 


















































ing of God. 


Since I closed some extracts from my 
journal, up to Jan. 31st, I have been at 
Wangaroa, and returned again, with the 
Rev. H. Williams, who was so kind as to 
take me and my luggage round in his boat. 

I avail myself of this opportunity of 
sending you some particulars. 

On Monday night, Jan. 31st, about 11 
o’elock, we left Paishea, (or Marsden’s 
vale,) with a light but fair breeze, the 
moon shining bright, and sailed along the 
coast till the break of day, Tuesday, Feb. 
Ist, when, the wind dying away, we took 
down the sails, and pulled through the 
Cavalles, a group of islands off Mataudi. 
In passing Mataudi a great concourse of 
natives were busily employed in preparing 
for some expedition. They beckoned us 
to go on shore, but we passed along, and 
took no notice of them, till we came to a 
convenient place, where we landed, kin- 
dled a fire, and, after taking some refresh- 
ment, joimed in praise and prayer, and 
then proceeded on our voyage. About 10, 
A. M., when we were within four miles of 
Wangaroa, we discovered three war ca- 
noes full of men, pulling out of a bay 
towards us. We were at a loss to ima- 
gine what their object could be, but having 
very little wind, it was useless for us to 
attempt to escape from them ; 50 we haul- 
ed up till they came to us, when they invi- 
ted us to go on shore, and eat some coo- 
maras, &c : we wished to excuse ourselves, 
saying that we were in haste to get home ; 
ard as the tide was just about flowing, and 





Extract of a letter from Mr. Write, dated Bay of Islands, Feb. 7th, 1825. 







being so near the heads of the harbour, 
we wished to get up the river with the 
tide. They were very civil, but would 
not hear any excuse. Nenney (a chief 
from Shukeangee) got into our boat, with 
two other men, and pulled us along with 
them on shore. On entering the bay we 
were surprised at the crowds of people 
which covered the beach, and the number 
of war canoes, which amounted to more 
than twenty. 

We now began to be afraid that we 
should at least be plundered of the pro- 
perty which we had in the boat, and lifted 
our hearts up to God, and prayed for his 
protection. When we approached the 
shore, we were requested to land. Mr. 
Williams and I went on shore among the 
people, and left the boat in charge of our 
natives. On our landing we were intro- 
duced to Patuone, the head of the party, 
who informed us that he was going against 
a tribe at Wangaroa, who many years ago 
had killed two of his brothers in battle, 
and from whom he was now going to de- 
mand satisfaction ; and, intending to make 
his attack at daybreak next morning, and 
fearing that we might inform his enemies 
of his approach, had thus intercepted and 
detained us. 

Thus finding ourselves captives in the 
hands of a powerful army, we endeavour- 
ed to make the best of our situation: we 
spent the afternoon in visiting and con- 
versing with the various chiefs on differ- 
ent subjects, who all treated us with the 
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greatest kindness. The evening was spent 
in conférence by the chiefs, as to the mode 
of their intended attack. About 10, r. M., 
we requested that they would give au- 
dience, and we would sing and pray. The 
chiefs immediately called attention. We 
sung “‘ Praise ye the Lord, ’tis good to 
raise,” &c ; and Mr. Williams prayed. 
The people got their baggage into the 
canoes, and in ten minutes were ready to 
sail. At this we were agreeably surprised, 
as we did not expect to move till morning, 
and had collected fern for our bed. We 
now with pleasure got into our boat, put 
out to sea, and pulled along shore, in com- 
pany with the fleet, Patuone taking the 
lead. The night being calm and moon- 
light, the sea smooth, and absolute silence 
being preserved by the whole, the effect 
was very imposing. On approaching the 
heads of the harbour, the canoes left us 
and went past, charging us not to tell the 
people against whom they were going, of 


their approach. We parted with them, 
and entered the harbour. In the evening, 
Rev. H. Williams preached to us an ap- 
propriate sermon, from the fourth of the 
Acts. Mr. King and Mr. Kemp having 
come over land on a visit, we spent the 
evening to our mutual edification. On 
Thursday, 3d, having engaged to return 
with Mr. W. in the boat, and attend their 
monthly missionary meeting at Rangahog, 
we left Wesley-dale with the ebb tide at 
seven, A.M. I called upon George, who 
is very ill, and told him that I was going 
back with Mr. W.; he grasped my hand, 
and said, ‘‘ Ate atu koe ?” (Are you going 
to remain away?) I said, No. He press- 
ed my nose to his several times, and wept, 
saying, “‘ My heart is dark, and I am very 
ill.” - Being in haste, I left him abruptly, 
and we sailed. Going down the river, we 
met a canoe, and were informed that one 
man was shot, and another wounded, but 
that the battle was not yet decided. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Waite, dated Wesley-Dale, Wangaroa, March 25, 1825. 


An opportunity is again afforded of wri- 
ting to you, by a ship sailing direct to Lon- 
don from the Bay of Islands. Brother 
Turner will at the same time have com- 
munications of rather a serious nature to 
send to you, which, together with an event 
which has lately taken place at Wangaroa, 
the particulars of which it falls to my lot 
to detail, will, I have no doubt, excite 
considerable solicitude and Christian sym- 
pathy for our situation, and the probable 
results which may follow. The event to 
which I allude is the taking by the natives 
of the brig Mercury, of London, John Ed- 
wards master, who, on a whaling voyage 
from Port Jackson, put in here for sup- 
plies, on Saturday, the 5th inst. On Sun- 
day morning, March the 6th, at an early 


power. 1 immediately rose, and the boat. 


being in readiness, having been prepared 
to go round to the Bay of Islands on the 
following Monday, and the tide answer- 
ing, accompanied by brother Stack and 
Tepui, I left our settlement, and proceed- 
ed down the river to the harbour; where 
I found the brig Mercufy, at anchor near 
the Pa; a small island within the heads 
of our harbour, where the various tribes 
assemble when threatened with an attack 
from anenemy. The vessel was so throng- 
ed with natives, and surrounded with ca- 
noes trading, &c, that we found it difficult 
to get alongside, or move on deck when 
we got on board. I was invited down to 
the cabin, which I found full of chiefs. 
Tiperhee, the principal chief, asked me 


hour, I was awakened by a great noise “whether I knew this tribe, referring to 


among the natives, who appeared to be 
all in an uproar. On opening my room 
window, one of our domestics, a native 
boy, informed me that a vessel had arri- 
ved in our harbour the preceding evening, 
had got on shore, and been robbed by the 
natives of the heads of the harbour, who 
are distinguished by the name of the Ne- 
gatepo. But as we can very seldom de- 
pend on native reports, and feeling much 
indisposed and sore from the abuse which 
I received from some people the evening 
before, I went to bed again, and rested 
tilla rather late hour, when brother Hobbs 
came into my room, and suggested from 
brother Turner the propriety of some of 
us going down with our boat, that, in case 
the report should be true, we might assist 
our unfortunate countrymen all in our 


the ship’s company ; I answered in the 
negative. He said, ‘Is this the sacred 
day?” I answered, “Yes.” To which 
he replied, ‘‘ See how they are trading !” 
adding, they are mean people. This, to- 
gether with several remarks which have 
since been made by the various natives 
implicated in the affair, leaves sufficient 
room to suppose, that had not our coun- 
trymen distinguished themselves as a dif- 
ferent tribe from us, (as the natives ex- 
press themselves,) by trading on the sab- 
bath day, it is probable they would not 
have met with the treatment which they 
experienced. 

The circumstance of so many natives 
being collected together, and their gene- 
ral appearance, excited a strong suspicion 
in my mind that a plot was formed or form- 
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ing to take the vessel. I suggested to the 
master the propriety of his getting out, if 
possible, with the ebb tide in the night, 
when it was probable the natives would 
go on shore. Being informed that the 
vessel might be in Port Jackson in two 
months, I wrote a hasty letter to Mr. 
Leigh, and went on shore, accompanied 
by Tepui and most of our tribe, to take 
some refreshment before we returned 
home. Just as we were getting into our 
boat to return home, we heard the chain 
cable rattle, and looking round we saw 
the topsails hoisting ; in a few minutes 
the anchor was weighed, and the vessel 
veering round to go out, when a baffling 
wind came, and took her head right on 
shore. We now expected that she would 
strike every moment. At the same time 
the natives collected in a body on shore, 
and those on board began to quarrel and 
make a great noise. A boat was sent 
a-head with a rope, which assisted a little 
in bringing the vessel round, at the mo- 
ment we put off in the boat with an in- 
tention to assist; but just as we were 
going under the bow to get a tow-rope, a 
most furious scuffle took place among the 
natives on board. Several were thrown 
overboard ; among the rest young Tepui, 
from whom brother Turner and I had 
received the preceding evening so much 
personal abuse, was thrown quite over 
the side of the vessel, and went down 
into the water, but rose up again, threw 
off his garments, and ran up the side of 
the vessel again with all the fury of a tiger. 
The glittering of hatchets and other wea- 
pons of war, together with the loud voci- 
ferations and struggles of the contending 
parties, exhibited a scene which I cannot 
soon forget, and excited feelings which 
will not soon be erased from my mind. 
Our own safety now became a subject of 
serious concern, as we could not tell 
where or how the affair might end; and 
we wished to get as quickly as possible 
from the vessel: but our boys would not 
move an oar; so brother Stack and I took 
each one, and pulled off some distance. 
Tepui, who was in our boat, wished us to 
put him on board; but being afraid to go 
near, we put himon shore. He took his 
musket, and ran to the brig, whose stern 
was now close to the shore, so that the 
crowd of people on the island had got 
hold of ropes, while others were tearing 
out the dead lights, and making their way 
into the cabin. A general plunder now 
commenced,—boxes, chests, and every 
thing moveable, flying over the sides.—- 
Some I saw cutting away the sails, others 
ropes, &c. 

We were now greatly alarmed for the 












safety of the ship’s crew, but were parily 
relieved by seeing two boats filled with 
Europeans pulling from the dreadful scene. 
Seeing the captain in one of them, I hailed 
him, and inquired what he intended to do. 
He said they were flying for their lives— 
a blow having been made at his head with 
a hatchet, which was by some means di- 
verted, but that he could not tell what to 
do. I requested him to send us a boat’s 
crew from his boats, and I would accom- 
pany him out to sea ; and when there, we 
would consult what was best to be done. 
When we had got about a mile along the 
coast, two of our boys who were in the 
boat asked where we were going to, and 
seemed surprised when I told them that 
we were going to the Bay of Islands.— 
They said that Tepui had quelled the dis- 
turbanee, and that we might go back and 
take the vessel. 

On hearing this we hailed the boats, 
which were some distance a-head, and 
informed the captain and crew what the 
native boys had said. But no one seemed 
inclined to believe them, or to venture 
back again. Byt finding that three of the 
ship’s company ,were left behind, viz. the 
chief mate, cook, and steward, they con- 
sented to go to a sandy beach to which I 
pointed, and wait until I returned in our 
boat, to try to get the persons left on 
board, and see how things were going 
on. The Europeans who were in our 
boat judged it prudent for them to go 
into one of their boats, which they did. 
I then hoisted the sails, and steered back 
again to the harbour, and with much fear 
approached the vessel. When I came 
within hail, Tepui beckoned to me to 
come on board, which I did, .accompa- 
nied by brother Stack. The scene was 
beyond all description singular and dis- 
gusting. The sails much damaged, and 
the running rigging nearly all cut away ; 
hatches all off, and the decks swimming 
with oil: all were naked; and having 
washed themselves all over with oil, it 
ran so copiously from the heads of some 
of them, that it nearly blinded them: 
many were down below, handing up 
casks ; others were throwing them over- 
board, and getting them on shore. I 
spoke to several of the chiefs, who cau- 
sed a general silence. I asked them with 
great seriousness, if they would give the 
vessel up to me, and I would go after the 
captain and his men, and prevent his 
bringing the ships from the Bay of 
Islands, which was his intention. They 
immediately consented, and many left 
the vessel. I then looked round for the 
three men, whom I saw on shore, and 
put off in the boat for them. We re- 

















turned again, and went on board, where 
we found the work of plunder going on 
very briskly. I went to the quarter deck, 
and the attention of the plunderers beiiig 
directed towards me, I told them that the 
boats had gone to bring ships from the 
Bay of Islands, and that if they would 
not cease immediately, that they might 
depend upon being punished severely.— 
They immediately desisted, and in ten 
minutes the decks were clear of natives, 
who gave three cheers, and got into their 
canoes. We were requested by the mate, 
who was determined to go out, to accom- 
pany him; to which brother Stack and I 
consented. I went on shore, and came 
up to the settlement to bring down a 
quadrant. 

On Monday morning, the 7th, I pre- 
pared, as I had before intended, to go to 
the Bay of Islands, should all be right on 
board when I arrived ; but I had not left 
our settlement more than a mile before I 
met Tepui and several others in one of 
the ship’s boats, and seven or eight canoes 
loaded with boxes, casks, &c, the poperty 
of the vessel. I hastened down to the 
harbour, hoping to find all well; but-to 
my great astonishment and grief, I found 
that during the interim of Tepui leaving, 
and my going to the vessel, greater mis- 
chief had been done to the cargo than on 
Sunday afternoon. I forgot the quadrant, 
and when J returned, found the compass 
which I had obtained from the natives the 
night before, was taken away again; so 
that we were going to sea without com- 
pass, quadrant, or chart, the hatches all 
off, and the dead lights out. Having 
once more got the decks clear of natives, 
the mate determined to get out, saying 
that he would rather run the ship on 
shore than see the cargo so wasted. The 
wind being fair, and an ebb tide, we left 
the anchor and thirty fathoms of the cable, 
and stood out. 

After getting welt to windward of the 
island, off the harbour’s mouth, the brig 
was hove to, and the mission boat hoisted 
on her quarter. We were all now in good 
spirits, hoping to be off the Bay of Islands 
in the evening, and to get assistance to go 
in from the vessels in the harbour. But 
our hopes were soon blasted by the chan- 
ging of the wind, which came right in our 
teeth, and in a short time it blew a gale. 
Towards evening the sky gathered black- 
ness, the sea began to rise, and we had 
every prospect of an increasing storm.— 
Our prospects were now dreary. Brother 
Stack, and the four natives who had come 
in our boat, were all sick, and went be- 
low. We now began to drift fast to lee- 
ward, and there were only four, including 
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myself, to manage tie vessel. I generally 
took the helm, while the three seamen 
managed the sails, &c. Towards mid~ 
night, however, the storm and our fears 
greatly abated. 

At ten, a. m., the distance of the nearest 
land being probably about twenty miles, 
the wind died away, and we had a perfect 
calm. Finding that the heavy swell was 
taking us fast out to sea, at the request 
of the mate, we drew up an account: of 
the taking of the vessel, her having been 
given up to me, the reasons and object of 
our coming out to sea, and our situation, 
which formed the reason of our leaving 
her. We took a copy, which every Eu- 
ropean signed, put it into a spy-glass, and 
left it in the binnacle. We now, with 
much anxiety and trembling, proceeded 
to lower the boat, which we happily suc- 
ceeded in doing without injury, and we 
reached the nearest land by half past 4, 
rp. M- We now hoped to have a good 
night’s rest and some refreshment, which 
was very desirable, as our strength and 
spirits were very low: but in this we 
were disappointed ; for just as we got 
our things out of the boat, on a fine 
sandy beach, a party of armed natives, 
who had been watching our boat, came 
upon us unexpectedly. At first they ap- 
peared friendly. I took a walk with a 
chief, who was one of them, upon a dis+ 
tant hill, for the purpose, if possible, of 
ascertaining the situation of the vessel, 
which I could just see through a glass : 
she appeared to be drifting nearer the 
land. As we returned to our little com- 
pany, my companion snatched the watch 
out of my hand, and would not return it. 
On my arrival at the place. where we 
landed, I found all our company in the 
greatest alarm, which was excited by the 
behaviour of the strangers, and especially 
by a conversation among them which our 
natives overheard. The man who had 
accompanied me on the hill became very 
turbulent, and began to overhaul my 
things. He said, “ You have got some 
powder in this box, and I must have it ;” 
and I could not satisfy him of the contra- 
ry, till I had opened my trunk. He then 
said it was in my portmanteau, which [ 
likewise opened for his satisfaction. Our 
boys became increasingly alarmed for our 
safety, and aecused them of what they had 
been plotting, and added, “If you injure 
any of us, depend upon it Tepui will pu- 
nish you.” One of our boys told them 
that they should kill him before they 
killed me. They attempted to deny what 
our natives charged upon them, but it was 
too evident, from the whole of their beha- 
viour, that they had bad intentions. I felt 
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afraid to attempt getting the things into 
the boat to go to sea, lest an immediate 
attack should be made upon us. Though 
we were now much fatigued, and must 
have had to contend with a foul wind 
and heavy swell, yet for some time this 
appeared more desirable than to remain 
where we were. But contemplating the 
approaching night, and the dangers to 
which we should be exposed upon an 
unknown coast, in an open boat, in case 
the night proved stormy, which appeared 
likely, we determined to remain for the 
night, casting ourselves upon the protec- 
tion of Him whose hand had thus far 
preserved us in the hour of danger. We 
endeavoured, therefore, to avoid the ap- 
pgarance of alarm, and commenced cook- 
ing some victuals. In the course of two 
hours the number of natives amounted to 
about twenty, which greatly augmented 
our fears, urtil the arrival of a chief and 
his wife, friends of our tribe at Wanga- 
roa, The boys then said that their hearts 
‘* were well.” By the interference of this 
chief, Lobtained a blanket which had been 
taken from us, After taking a little re- 
freshment, brother Stack read a chapter 
im the New Testament, and sang a hymn. 
I prayed. After which our natives sung 
and prayed also. The chief above men- 
tioned took his station at one end of the 
tént, which we had erected with the boat’s 
sails against a perpendicular rock, and his 
wife at the other end. The rest laid down 
on the sand, with only our one blanket as 
a covering for four of us; and from the 
coldness of the night, and our peculiar 
situation, together with a violent tooth- 
ach, I did pot sleep much. 

On Wednesday, 9th, at daylight, I went 
out of the tent: the morning was fine, and 
_-the wind appeared fair. One of the boys 
came running to inform me, that the man 
who behaved so ill the night before had 
rushed into the tent, and taken my port- 
manteau and trunk, and several other 
things : we returned with all speed to the 
spot, where we found them all assembled 
‘in a body. They were determined to keep 





Waen we last wrote you, all was peace 
and quietness among us, and our prospects 
encouraging ; but of late things have been 
far otherwise. On the sth of March the 
natives gave us a serious proof that our 
lives are in danger among them. Qn this 
day many natives were gathered round 
our settlement, and some were trouble- 
some. Several got into the yard. Ahoo- 
doo, one of our principal chiefs, got over 
our fences, anil came direct to the house. 
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Extract of a letter from Mr. Turner, dated Wesley-Dale, Wangaroa, March 25, 1825. 






what they had got ; and not knowing what 
might be the consequence of delaying, we 
hasted to get into the boat, and rowed off, 
thankful that, though I had lost all my best 
clothes, a considerable quantity of linen, 
and several other things, together with 
some of brother Stack’s clothes, we had 
got away with our lives. The chief to 
whom we attributed our deliverance from 
the murderous designs of those who had 
robbed us, proposed accompanying us in 
the boat to Wangaroa: ‘we gladly accept- 
ed of his offer, and he got into the boat. 
By eleven, P. m., we had the unspeakable 
pleasure of once again joining with our 
friends to praise the Lord, our great and 
glorious Redeemer, at Wesley-dale. 

On Thursday, 12th, I accompanied the 
three sailors over land to Rangahoo, and 
arrived about ten, P. M., where they join- 
ed their-captain and shipmates. On Fri- 
day, the 13th, I went over to Paishia ; 
and on Saturday, the 14th, returned by 
way of Kiddee Kiddee to Wangaroa, and. 
was glad to find my brethren and sister 
Turner a great deal better, both in body 
and mind, than when I left them. Our 
classmeeting was very precious. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give you 
some account of an affair which, together’ 
with other circumstances, seems to threat- 
en our infant cause at Wangaroa. Ships 
will not now visit our harbour, unless to: 
punish the natives: should such an event 
take place, it is more than probable our: 
lives will fall a sacrifice to these depraved 
savages ; and should not ships visit us, we- 
scarcely can imagine how we shall get our 
supplies. Our condition is truly trying, but. 
we trust that God will shine on our path.. 

No cause of offence whatever was given- 
to the natives by the captain or crew of 
the Mercury ; whilst on the part of the 
natives, the most treacherous, unfeeling,. 
and provoking conduct appeared, both at 
the taking of the vessel and since. In-: 
deed, though the various tribes of Wan- 
garoa would be loath to part with us, yet 
their conduct is such as to excite appre+ 
hensions respecting our personal safety. 


I was then working in the yard, and told 
him it was wrong for him to act so, as it 
was setting others a bad example. This 
enraged him, and he threatened and storm- 
ed at some length, shaking his weapon over 
my head, as though he would have cut it 
off immediately. Immediately after this, 
brother White came up, and I told him 
what bad passed, at which he was much 
displeased; and, as this was not the first: 
offence of the kind committed against us 
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vy this ehief, brother W. reproved him for 
‘his conduct, and wished him to go out of 
the yard. This he refused to do, and be- 
gan to threaten and storm in an alarming 
manner; but after some time he walked 
out of the yard, and was followed by the 
others. Soon after they were gone, we 
found that one of them had taken away 
under his mat a favourite young dog that 
we were rearing for ourselves. Being in- 
formed that one of our sawyers had taken 
it away, brother W. went down to him to 
get it back; who, when he saw Mr. White 
coming, brought the dog to meet him, and 
delivered it up without a word; apologi- 
zing for taking it away, by saying the 
dog had followed him to the outside of 
the fence. Young Te Booe, the son of 
Ahoodoo, for whom the dog was stolen, 
came up, and seeing Mr. White with the 
dog in his arms, seized it by the leg, and 
broke it. He then began to beat Mr. 
‘White with his spear, but was prevented 
from injuring him much. At this time I 
was at my room window, and seeing what 
was going forward, I ran out of the house, 
aecompanied by Mr. Hobbs, to brother 
W.’s assistance. Before I had got half 
way over our field, I saw Te Booe, who 
had left Mr. White, coming in great haste, 
with vengeance in his looks, and I believe 
destruetion in his design. On meeting 
me, without saying a word, he made a 
blow at my head with his spear: I recei- 
ved the blow on my left arm. The spear 
broke in two pieces, and with the longest 
part he attempted to spear me, and gave 
me a severe blow or thrust on my left side; 
but, fortunately for me, it happened to be 
the blunt end of the spear. On receiving 
this blow, I believe I fell senseless, not 
knowing the injury I had received. On 
seeipg him upon me, another chief, who 
is very friendly to us, ran and prevented 
him from doing me any farther injury.— 
At this time, Ahoodoo, the father of the 
young man, had got Mr. White down by 
the side of our fence, and it is likely 
would have injured him seriously, if not 
murdered him, had he not been prevented 
by other natives, who came and rescued 
him out of his hands ; and he escaped 
‘uninjured, exeept two of his fingers being 
a little cut, and one arm bruised by being 
struck with the spear. Thus far the Lord 
suffered them to rage against us, and no 
farther. On this day a vessel came into 
our harbour, and was taken by the natives; 
but on this subject I shall say nothing, as 
brother White will give you all particulars. 

Our kind friends belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society at the Bay of Islands, 
hearing of these things, became concerned 
for us and alarmed for our safety. Two 
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of them, Messrs. Williams and Kemp, 
kindly came over to see if they could 
render us apy assistance in this tryiiig 
season. They gave it as their decided 
opinion, as well as the rest of our bre- 
thren there, that Mrs. Turner and the 
children ought to be removed to some of 
their settlements immediately ; and had; 
previous, to their coming, devised a plan 
for taking them back with them. 

We took the subject into serious consi- 
deration, and for several reasons judged 
it expedient to remove Mrs. Turner and 
the little ones immediately. 

On the 18th we succeeded in getting 
them over land to Mr. Kemp’s, at the 
Kiddee Kiddee, where they are at the 
present, and where every mark of kind- 
ness is shown them by the whole of our 
kind friends there. We farther judged 
it necessary to call in the counsel of our 
friends, to know what steps we should 
take in our critical situation ; and for this 
purpose requested them to meet brother 
W. and me at the Kiddee Kiddee ; which 
they all did (except Mr. Hall, of Ranga- 
hoo, who was prevented by sickness) on 
the evening of the 18th; at which time, 
and on the following morning, 'we seri~ 
ously considered the subject ; and from 
what was then considered, it was the -una- 
nimous opinion of all our friends present, 
that our lives were in danger, and that we 
ought not to stay at Wangaroa, but leave 
it as speedily as we could, and in the 
best way possible. The following consi- 
derations influenced them to come to tliis 
conclusion :—1st. The conduct of the na- 
tives towards ourselves in the affair alrove 
mentioned, and others which are gone by, 
but which serve to show their general spi- 
rit.—2d. The taking of the brig Mercury. 
—-3d. An expectation that the different 
tribes round about the Bay of Islands will 
come against our people, and punish them 
for their past misconduct.—4th. The pro- 
bability that Europeans may eall them to 
account; and if so, it is very likely that 
we shall fall victims to their rage and ma- 
lice.—5th. That after such base conduct, 
should we continue among them, it may 
be injurious to our brethren at the Bay of 
Islands, as their natives may take oceasion 
from the conduct of ours to behave ill to 
them.— 6th. That George, one of our 
principal chiefs, is dangerously ill, and 
has requested, in case of his death, that 
the natives of Shukeanga should come 
and strip us of all we possess, (if not kill 
us,) as ufu or payment for the death of his 
father, who was killed through the taking 
of the Boyd, and for whom he says he has 
never yet had satisfaction. This report is 
believed by our friends to be a fact; and I 
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have repeatedly been told by his brothers, 
that when he dies we shall be ka wati— 
broken or stripped of all; and that this 
request must be looked upon as the last 
will of one who was about to enter the 
world of spirits, and made to those to 
whom “revenge is sweet,” and who, no 
doubt, would be glad to execute such a 
will. 

Viewing the subject in this serious light, 
we could not disapprove of the conclusion 
come to by our brethren ; who, I believe, 
as brethren, fee] for us and our cause.— 
But though our judgment approved of the 
measure recommended, our feelings have 
not suffered us to take any step towards 
carrying it into execution ; and we now 
think it will be best to continue at our 
post for the present, and “ quietly wait 
for the salvation of God.” 

A considerable tribe of natives is now 
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collecting together at the Bay of Islands, 
to come against our people, and report 
says that they intend to take us away by 
force. The great Shunghee, (who is now 
on a war expedition against a people on 
the western coast,) it is supposed, also 
will take up the subject seriously when 
he returns,—so that at present we know 
not how it will go with us. But unto our 
God we commend ourselves and our all, 
and are persuaded that if we seek his 
glory, he will direct our way. 

From the preceding statements you can- 
not but view us as placed in critical and 
trying circumstances ; and will, I have no 
doubt, feel for us, and ever hold us up at 
the throne of grace. Nothing but the 
grace of God can enable us to stand, and 
** endure hardness as good soldiers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” among this heathen 
and savage people. 
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UNpDER our miscellaneous head, in the preceding number, our readers will find an 
interesting article respecting the rules and present state and future prospects of the 
Colonization Society. We heartily wish success to the enterprising efforts of this 
society to establish their eolony on the shores of Africa, and hope that the Christian 
community will be equally zealous for the spiritual good of the colonists. 

We have given from time to time extracts from the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 
detailing the difficulties, labours, and success of their missionaries in Western and 
Southern Africa; and we ardently pray that they may yet witness the rising glory 
of the church in those darkened regions of our-moral world. From the October 
number we publish the following extracts of letters from Western Africa :— 


Free-Town.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Piacort, dated April 12th, 1825. 


Tue Lord has been) very gracious to 
us in Africa during the past quarter, not- 
withstanding my lonely situation since the 
death of my dear brother Harte, and the 
consequent increase of my labour and 
edre. He has fulfilled his promise in 
granting me strength proportioned to 
my day. Oh that I could more fully 
vely upon the word of his grace, and 
wait with patience the fulfilment of all 
his promises ! 

in the last quarter the Lord has added 
to our little flock about nine persons, prin- 
cipally new converts, who promise to be 
ornaments to their profession. Their con- 


victions apparently were deep, and their 
experience is sound. 

Our congregations at each place are 
somewhat encouraging, which enkindles 
in my mind the hope of seeing better 
days. This year Africa has received 
three new missionaries, three schoolmas- 
ters, and one schoolmistress, from the 
Church Missionary Society ; but what are 
these among so many? ‘The Lord has, 
however, thought good, in his all-wise 
but mysterious ways, to remove one, the 
Rev. Mr. Knight, by death; which has 
weakened the force, and increased our 
conviction that our help is alone in God. 


St. Mary’s.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Hawkins, dated May 17th, 1825. 


In my last I stated that we enjoyed 
tolerably good health, which I am happy 
to say is the case at the present; and I 
trust the Lord will grant us a continuance 
of the same blessing through the approach- 
ing unhealthy season. I understand the 


rains are set in at Sierra Leone, and that 
some heavy tornadoes have beer: felt there; 
but at Bathurst we have not as yet had 
much rain. It appears to be the general 
opinion that this is likely to be a bad sea- 
son here ; but if it should please the Lord 











to afflict us again, I trust he will grant 
us patience, and resignation to his will. 
We beg an interest in your prayers, 
that God may spare our lives, and make 
us more useful. We trust we can say 
that we are growing in grace, are hap- 
py in our work, and blessed with the 
smile and approbation of God. 

As it respects the members of the 
class, I trust they are advancing in the 
divine life. The schools continue to 
prosper: we have at present thirty- 
eight boys. The congregations, I am 
happy to state, are on the increase :— 
they improve in cleanliness, in order, 
and in number, and I have no doubt 
we shall soon see much good done at 
St. Mary’s. I have been under the ne- 
cessity of making an alteration in the 
time for meeting the classes, as some 
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of the members neglected attending on 
the Sunday morning. Mrs. Hawkins 
now meets the women on Wednesday 
evening, and I the men on Friday eve- 
ning’; and all of them in general attend. 
Hence, as we have no classmeeting on 
the Sunday, we have a prayer-meeting 
at seven in the morning, which is well 
attended. About six young men en- 
gage in public prayer. I still follow 
the plan of brother Morgan, by preach- 
ing in Jalloof. I use nglish only on 
the Sunday mornings, and at other times 
their own language; and in general we 
have from twelve to twenty persons 
who come to Bathurst from the inte- 
rior of the country. The meeting- 
house has sometimes been quite full of 
them, and the people pay particular at- 
tention when the service is in Jalloof. 
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Extract of a letter from the Rev. Jon. 
December 


I wourp inform you that God is pour- 
ing out his Spirit on this circuit. Sin- 
ners are awakened and converted to 
God—backsliders are reclaimed—and 
the gracious work of sanctification is 
reviving in the church. At the com- 
mencement of this work but few pro- 
fessed to enjoy this blessing; but now, 
blessed be the Lord! they are becoming 
more acquainted with it, and are en- 
abled to prove the possibility of its at- 
tainment; and it is reviving and spread- 
ing gloriously. 


STEEL to the Editors, dated Lempster, 
13, 1825. 


Between forty and fifty, recently 
brought into the liberty of God’s chii- 
dren, are exulting in the pardoning 
love of God. Upwards of twenty have 
been baptized, and about forty have 
been received as probationers in the 
church, besides a number reclaimed 
from a lukewarm and backslidden 
state. Our prospects are still -en- 
couraging, and we hope for a conti- 
nuance and spread of this gloridus 
work, 





STATE OF RELIGION 


Ar the concert of prayer in Boston, 
Mr. Anderson, assistant secretary of 
the board, remarked that no intelli- 
gence of importance had been com- 
municated from any of the missionary 
stations during the past month; but 
that happily, a few hours before, Mr. 
Parvin had arrived from Buenos Ayres, 
and would proceed to give some ac- 
count of the state and prospects of re- 
ligion in that republic. His object in 
visiting this country at the present time 
is to make some farther arrangements 
for the promotion of Christianity in 
South America. Having accomplished 
this object, he will immediately return. 


Circulation of the Scriptures. 


Not long after his arrival at Buenos 
Avres, Mr, Parvin lodged a number of 





IN BUENOS AYRES. 


Bibles and Testaments in a bookseller’s 
shop, at the same time giving notice in 
one of the papers where they could be 
obtained, and at what price. In the 
course of the next day or two, they 
were all sold, 30 in number, and the 
bookseller applied for more. A new 
supply was furnished, and in an equally 
short time, 30 or 40 more were disposed 
of—and so at length a whole box. On 
inquiry, it was found that they were 
chiefly purchased by Catholic friars, 
scarcely any of whom were previously 
supplied. Indeed the number of Bibles 
in the whole city must have been ex- 
tremely small. Three or four years 
ago, a small Bible society was formed 
in Buenos Ayres, comprising about 15 
members, most of whom were persons 
of moderate circumstances and rank 
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jn life. This society still exists; and 
its members meet regularly once a 
month, to pray for the blessing of God 
upon their efforts, and also to relate 
any incidents which may have occur- 
red, illustrating the usefulness of the 
sacred volume. It has been thought 
expedient by many that a Bible soci- 
ety should be formed upon a larger 
scale. No doubt of its success is anti- 
cipated, although, as a matter of pru- 
dence, the efforts for its formation have 
been hitherto delayed. Four or five 
months ago, Mr. yee py an agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety, arrived at Buenos Ayres, for the 
purpose of making inquiries relative 
to the circulation of the Scriptures in 
that country. With him Mr. Parvin 
called on several Catholic clergymen, 
and found them cordially interested in 
the formation of a national institution. 
The minister of state is equally favour- 
able to the object. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Parvin, who has had opportunities 
of extensive information on the subject, 
that in the whole city of Buenos Ayres, 
containing a population of 80,000, there 
are not more than 500 Bibles and from 
1500 to 2000 Testaments. If agents 
could be employed whose hearts are 
interested in the cause, there is no 
doubt that some thousands of Bibles 
might be distributed in the city and 
province, with the greatest advantage. 
A few days before Mr. Parvin’s de- 
parture, a merchant from the interior, 
who is a native of the country, called 
on him, and purchased 60 Bibles and 
80 Testaments. In packing them up, 
a considerable number of tracts were 


added. 
Progress of Toleration. 
When Mr. Parvin arrived at Buenos 
Ayres in 1823, serious doubts were en- 
tertained whether a place of Protestant 


Diep, in Dublin, Franklin county, 
Ohio, in the 61st year of his age, the 
Rev. Henry Christie. He was born 
April 8, 1765, in the city of Albany, 
state of New-York. His father was 
an officer in the British service in. the 
revolutionary war, at the close of which 
he died, and left a young and helpless 
family to contend with difficulties pe- 
cliliar to that state of things. Being 
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worship could be opened with safety ; 
but, after three or four months, it was 
concluded to make the attempt. Ina 
February, 1824, Mr. Parvin commen- 
ced preaching in a private house, the 
residence of a respectable English gen- 
tleman. Only fourteen individuals at 
first attended. Afterwards a room was 
hired for the purpose in a retired part 
of the city. It was generally known, 
however, that such a meeting was held, 
and many knew where. Not unfre- 
quently persons assembled at the win- 
dows to hear, among whom were oc~ 
casionally Catholic priests. In a few 
instances some of them entered the 
meeting, where they were cordially 
welcomed, and conducted with perfect 
propriety.—In February of the present 
year, the British consul negociated with 
the Buenos Ayrean government for a 
free toleration of religion in the case 
of British subjects. This request was 
granted; and in the treaty between the 
two countries, subsequently made, an 
article to the same effect was introdu- 
ced. Very sdon after, it was stated to 
the American charge des affaires that 
a similar toleration would, on applica- 
tion, be granted to the citizens of the 
United States. On the ist July, a bill 
was presented by: the executive, grant- 
ing a free toleration of religion to every 
person in the province, citizens and 
strangers. This bill passed the house 
of representatives only a night or two 
before Mr. Parvin left, and runs thus: 
“ The right which man has to worship 
God according to his conscience, is in- 
violable in this province.” . 

This is a law selemnly enacted by 
the government of Buenos Ayres, 
which opens a wide door in that coun- 
try for missionaries of every name and. 
nation to enter. Shall the opportunity 
be neglected >—Rec. & Tel. 


thus left, Henry, the subject of our 
resent remarks, put himself to a trade 
in the city of New-York. During his 
apprenticeship, he was awakened, un- 
der the ministry of reconciliation, to a 
sense of his lost condition; and, after 
some severe conflicts and struggles, he 
found ‘‘ the pearl of great price,” and 
joined the Methodist-society. __ 
He soon evinced a strong desire to 
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induce others to participate with him 
in the blessings of salvation. This led 
him first to exhortation, and secondly 
to preaching. In 1790 he commenced 
travelling in the bounds of the New- 
York conference, in the Litchfield cir- 
cuit, and it is said that his labours were 
much blest. He did not continue long 
in this work, but married, and located 
in Cornwall, Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, where he lived upwards of 
twenty years. As far as his health 
would admit, he continued to preach 
the gospel of Christ, and was cor- 
dially united with the people of his 
choice. 

In the autumn of 1817 he removed 
with his family to the state of Ohio.— 
Here he soon was called to endure 
trials of a very peculiar character.— 
The members of the family, one after 
another, were sick; and first one and 
then another of his beloved sons was 
separated from him by death. To 
these strokes of a wise and gracious 
Providence he submissively bowed ; 
and they appeared to be a means of 
ripening his own soul for the kingdom 
of heaven. 

After his removal to the west, his 
own health, notwithstanding the se- 
vere shocks we have mentioned, seem- 
ed much better than usual, until within 
a short period of his dissolution, and he 
accordingly preached more frequently 
‘than formerly. 

About a week before his last illness, 
he attended a meeting some distance 
from home ; and it is supposed that 
the fatigue he endured was too much 
for his feeble frame ; for on his return 
he was seized with a fever, which ter- 
minated in the dropsy, and which clo- 


sed his mortal existence. From the 
commencement of his illness he seem- 
ed to have a presentiment of his speedy 
dissolution, as he told his family not to 
be uneasy, for all was well with him; 
that though he might die, he should 
live again. 

For two days previously to his death, 
his sufferings were very severe; but 
he sustained them with great meek- 
ness and patience: no complaining or 
murmuring was heard from his lips.— 
At one time, when his agony seemed 
indescribable, he said, ‘‘ This is the 
bliss of dying.” Being asked by a 
friend how he was, he replied, ‘‘ I am 
near my Father’s house above.” To 
his friends and neighbours, who often 
visited him, he spoke. of the holy rap- 
tures of his soul, and of his cloudless 
prospect of that eternal inheritance 
which awaited him. He encouraged 
his family to be faithful in God’s ser- 
vice, and wished them to inform those 
of them that were absent, that he died 
in the faith. 

When his physician informed him 
that his sufferings were nearly ended, 
he smiled, and shouted, “ Glory to 
God !”—saying that he had a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ. 

eing sensible that his end was now 
come, he reached his almost lifeless 
hand to the bystanders, evidently for 
the purpose of having his family come 
near tohim. Though unable to speak, 
his countenance beamed with joy, and 
indicated the holy triumph of his soul. 
He made an effort to close his own 
eyes, but not being able, he clapped 
his hands in token of triumph and vic- 
tory, and his soul fled to the bosom of 
his God. 


POETRY. 
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From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY MARTYN, 


Tlie sky hath often changed its varying cast, 

And many a threat’ning sign hath o’er it pass’d, 
And many a bow of peace hath linger’d there, 

And the arch foe hath other trophies won, 

And glorious deeds lmmanuel’s arm hath done,— 
Since angel bands thy spirit homeward bare. 


Yet can I not forbear to think of thee, 
‘Thy wondrous valour and thy victory, 
Thou soldier, and thou hero of the cross! 


Yet, thou meek suff’rer in a ruthless cline, 
I will bewail thy seathed and shatter’d prime, 
And o’er thy fate one tearful moment pause: 


Henceforth thy name be Martyr !—for below 
Thy days were toil, anxiety, and wo ;— 

And now thou art at rest, at peace, at home! 
Because thou sparedst not thyself from death, 
Thy Lord hath crown’d thee with a deathless 

Yor glory is the meed of martyrdom! [wreath; 
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Exalted near the ranks of ery a0 
Doth e’er thy gentle eye look down on him, i 
The merciless wretch that cursed thy fainting | To crush the rebels, mercy cannot save ? 
hours? But if again the peaceful cross appear, 
Com’st thou among that heaven-descending band, Sweet spirit! wilt not thou be hov’ring near, 
To desolate Mohammed’s faithless land, To plant it o’er thine undistinguish’d grave? 
Where, lo! the storm of wrath already lowers? ALEC. 


fe 


Or doth some angel, arm’d with soul more stern, 
With no unholy indi burn 


A MOTHER’S DEATH. 


“Thy mother is dead!”—An angel band 
That moment swept the strings of the lyre; 

I heard the notes flowing from Canaan’s strand, 
And my heart glow’d with celestial fire: 

« She is not dead,” they seem’d to say, 

“ But her soul has burst its prison of clay, 

“ And basks in the b of eternal day.” 


“ Know, mortal, it is the sovereign will 
“Of Him who is King of the earth and sky, 
“ That all who on earth his commands fulfil, 
“ Who are fuithful in life, are never to die: 
“They suffer a moment,—the pang is done, 
“ The struggle is over, the battle is won ; 
“ They stop, and eternity’s joys are begun!” 


Yes, many a year has roll’d along, 

Since thou didst pass through the dreary way 
That leads to heaven, and join the throng 

Who swell to their God the grateful lay. 
“ Hail, holy, holy, holy Lord! 
“ For the rapturous joys these mansions afford, 
“ Be thou for ever and ever adored !”” 


Oh, if thou canst for a moment deign 
To return to the place where mortals dwell, 
Descend from the skies, and once again 
Look on the son thou lov’dst so well ! 
My hollow cheek is the seat of care, 
But a soul of fire *s. the gem I bear, 
And thy image is deeply imprinted there. 


Say, dost thou e’er think on those happy days, 
Its para Soc rumen toon long: When thou wouldst lay my head on thy breast, 
Even now, though time —- many a year And sing to me old and simple lays, 
Has fied, I well can recall the song; Till, in blessing me, thyself wast blest? 
And memory brings to my mind oe But oh! how this wounded heart does burn, 
The a as but sy ee vm oy b thei of those eee = arte return ; 
Striitk from the lyte by venly train. mourn thei oug! inly mourn. 
a D. P. LLEWELLYN, 
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THE FATE OF EMPIRES. 


The wolf is in thy kingly hall, The arm that smote the crest of Ronie, 
The lion in thy garden howls, Here wastes in the eternal tomb! 


And wilder, bloodier than they all, 
City of Constantine,—earth’s 


The Arab robber round thee prowls: eral 
High vengeance smote'thee from thy throne: Where are thy banner pea bow? 
Sits in thy gates the Saracen!. 


Thou ’rt dust and ashes, Babylon! Bf 
: Oh fallen! the lowest of the low! 
Where are thy pomps, Persepolis? Has not the earth one generous sword, 
The traveller trembles on his way To save thee from the Tartar horde * 


To hear thy serpents? sullen hiss, 
Thou mighty daughter of decay! My country! shalt thou have thy hour; 
When rolls the wheel of destiny ? 


Thou thing of wonder and of scorn, 
No! holiness shall be thy tower; 


Thy night has come witliout a morn. 
: ? The free, the slave, shall plead for thee 
Where are thy glories, Carthage? Dead! Thon friend end forties of them all! 


Death lords it o’er thy pallid shore. 
What stirs thy sands ? The robber’s tread! No, England! thou shalt never go 0 


What stirs thy waves? The robber’s oar! 
-——— 
CONFIDE IN THE LORD. 
Man of God! although thy heart 
Feels its comforts rent away ; 


Though thy fondest hopes depart, 
Let Jehovah be thy stay. 


The music ceased; but still on my ear 


And their mortal part be borne, 
To the last drear dwelling place; 


And though suffering nature wring 
Front'thine aching heart the sigh, 
And parental a spring 
u 


Though affliction press thee down, 
In the tear sed eye: 


Like an overwhelming flood, 
And thine earth-born blessings drown, ; , 
Let thy soul be strong in God. Nature’s tribute will be paid— 


“ Jesus wept” when clothed in Clay: 


‘Though thy head in sickness how, 
And thy very heart be faint, 

*Tis His hand who strikes the blow— 
That supports the sinking saint. 


He will ease thine aching head, 
Turn thy darkness into day. 


May the comfort thou hast pour’d 


Oft upon the wounded soul, 
Be thy portion, and afford 
Heavenly balm to make thee whole. 


N. N. W. 


‘Though thy lisping babes be torn 
From thy cherishing embraée, 





